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Introduction 

In eariy 1990. the Commissioner of Education and the ChanceUor of the State Univereity System 
of Eorida jointly initiated a coir^rehensive and collaborative review of Colleges of Education in the 
State University System (SUS). The purpose of tiie review was to assess tiie strengtii and effectiveness 
of tiie Colleges and their teacher preparation programs, to evaluate the extent to which the CoUeges 
were meeting ±e objectives of university-wide planning, and to develop recommendations and plans of 
action that would strengthen teacher education and tiie public schools of Rorida. 

The review combined tiie process of state-mandated national accreditation by the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE), tiie redesigned program approval procedures of the 
Eorida Department of Education (DOE), and a special review procedure developed by staff and 
consultants of the Eorida Board of Regents (BOR). The combination of information and the findings 
and recommendations from each of tiie^ three sources of .^view were used to arrive at institutional and 
■ system-wide observations and recommendations in tiiis report. 

The process is unique in tiie United States in that no other state has purposefully integrated its 
national, state, and university assessment procedures to derive estimates and plans for individual or sets 
of professional education units. It is an evolving process that should be useful in setting goals and 
objectives for teacher education in Eorida. However, it will not reveal definitive comparisons between 
and among curricula or programs at the campus level for purposes of reducing or expanding financial or 
faculty resource investmencs. 

University consultants, recommended by each University, were directly involved in on-site reviews 
with NCATC, DOE, and BOR evaluator., and provided summary reports and recommendations to tiie 
Lead Consultant engaged by the BOR in consultation witii the SUS Council of Academic Vice 
Presidents. The Lead Consultant was scheduled to visit all programs under review but this plan did not 
prove feasible. On-site visits were conducted only at UNF, UCF, and UF. However, the Lead 
Consultant has visited all nine institutions for an extended period of time in connection with the 1985 
Teacher Education Review and subsequent special assignments by the BOR as recently as 1 99 1 . Thus 
for this report, NCAIE, DOE, and BOR reports and ^If-studies from six institutions (ali except FAML^ 
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UWF, and FIU) were used as sources of information. 'Trocess guiddines" provided by BOR staff in 
March 1990 were adhered to as closdy as possible. 

The principal source of information, in addition to NCATE documents and local consultants, was a 
special "addendum" report submitted to the BOR by institutions foUoAving guidelines and procedures 
set out in an SUS memorandum dated August 16, 1990. Each addendum was reviewed by the Lead 
Consultant and each element of the five general categories of interest was rated as satisfactory, needs 
more work, or unsatisfactory . An analysis of these institutional ratings formed a basis for assessing the 
overall response of SUS Colleges of Education to the Master Plan, previous recommendations firom the 
1985 review, and other directives. 

The 26 July 1989 memorandum firom Commissioner Castor to the Regents (SUS Master Plan 
Goals for Teacher Education) provided a primary format for gathering information and forming 
recommendations (See Appendix C). The memorandum particularly provides strategies for shaping 
teacher education programs to prepare teachers in Florida for meeting the national standards being 
prepared by the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards. In a very real sense, the current 
collaborative review has its origins in the Castor memorandum. While the review is not yet complete, 
there is ample evidence to assess the current situation aixl make recommendations for taking the next 
steps toward state-wide improvement and strengthening of teacher education in Florida. 

Sources of Information 

1 . Individual Institution Reports - 1985 Review 

2. Education Program Review - SUS, July 1985 

3. Master Plan - SUS 1988-93, July 28, 1988 

4. Memorandum - Commissioner Castor to Board of Regents, Master Plan Goals for Teacher 
Education, July 28, 1989 (Appendix C) 

5. BOR/NCATE/DOE Joint Teacher Education Program Review: 1990-91, Process 
Guidelines, March 12, 1990 

6. Education Staadards Commission Report - April 1990 
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7. BOR Teacher Education Program Review Schedule and Self-Study Format, August 16, 
1990 

8. Academic Program Inventory - SUS, October 1990 

9. Letter -Chancellor Reed to Dr. Arthur Wise 

Memorandum ofUnderstanding-NCATE/DOE/BOR, June 26, 1991 (AppendixB) 

10. Florida DOE - Teacher Education Program Approval - Standards/Criteria 

1 1 . BOR Addenda - UF, UCF, UNF, FSU, USF, F AU 

12. DOE Self-Studies - UF, UCF, UNF, FSU, USF, FAU 

13. NCATE Self-Studies - UF, UCF, UNF, FSU, USF, FAU 

Institutional Reports 

BOR Addenda submitted by FSU, USF, UF, UNF, UCF, and FAU were reviewed by the Lead 
Consultant, and recommendations based on their analysis are included in Recommendation #9. 

Reports were submitted to the Lead Consultant by University Consultants who participated in 
NCATE/DOE reviews at FSU, USF, UF, UNF, UCF, and FAU. These reports are included in the 
section following this introduction. These reports were reviewed by the Lead Consultant and 
recommendations based on their analysis are included in Recommendation #11. 



Recommendations to the State University System 

Recommendations are made with the following caveats: 

1 . While the collaborative review among NCATE, DOE, and BOR staff and consultants 
provided an efficient method of review and has produced a great deal of information, this 
review was limited by lack of access to final DOE reports and the inability to conduct on-site 
reviews at more than three of the nine campuses during 1990-92. 

2. The picture of teacher education in Florida provided by the mass of information is frequently 
clouded by new legislative or agency action that changes policy or requirements; thus, 
setting new ground rules for institutions is a rather regular occurrence. Making timely and 
relevant recommendations in this context is difficult. 

3 . Much of the information gathered for many documents used in the review is now more than 
two years old. Consequently, some recommendations may be made in areas where new 
steps have been taken already, or where problems no longer exist. Given the reluctant 
nature of institutional change, this time lapse may not be a major problem but it should be 
considered. 

4. This report is not an evaluation of SUS Colleges of Education. It is a report with 
recommendations directed toward strengthening and improving teacher preparation in 
Florida based on recent self-studies and reviews by local, state, and national agencies. 

Recommendation #1 : Academic Programs and Teacher Certification Programs 

It is important to maintain a clear distinction between requirements for academic degree programs 
in Education that are the responsibility of the University, and requirements for teacher education 
(certification) programs that are prescribed by the Department of Education. Making the distinction is 
not for the purposes of "preserving turf' but to clearly define authority and responsibility lines for 
taking actions and making changes, and to assign accountability for outcomes. At all levels, there is still 
considerable lack of clarity regarding the distinctions between the two program inventories and the 
authority and responsibility for modifying them. 



Academic Degree Programs: 

1 . Institutions are making much progress toward containing the semester-hour requirements of 
undergraduate degree programs in education and in non-education majors leading to 
certification, but much remains to be done. Undergraduate degree programs preparing 
entry-levd teachers should be limited to 128 semester hoiu-s of study for "native" students, 
and the amount of work authorized for transfer of students firom two- or four-year 
institutions should be limited to the equivalent of four semesters. 

2. WWle a "cap" on education courses in undergraduate degree programs in education is not 
recommended, course work in education need not exceed 36 semester hours, including 
credit given for internships, practice, student teaching, or other "field placements." 

3. While a double major in education and a related academic discipline is probably not feasible, 
a coherent course of study amounting to at least 18 semester hours in the same academic 
discipline should be required for all undergraduate education majors. 

4. Greater efforts should be made to develop authentic working partnerships between Colleges 
of Education and local school systems, with the clinical preparation of prospective teachers 
conducted primarily in the public schools under the supervision of carefully selected and 
trained mentor teachers. There are excellent models for establishing such activities now 
operating in some SUS institutions. They should ''^nlicated throughout the SUS. 

5. The range and complexity of both academic program inventories and certification program 
inventories appear to exceed the resources and capacity of Colleges of Education at almost 
every institution. Each institution should be asked to trim its undergraduate program 
inventory to programs for which a clear demand for graduates can be documented. 

6. At each SUS institutioa steps should be taken to establish post-baccalaureate, mid-career 
teacher education programs (masters degree or certification-only programs) that are keyed 
exclusively on critical shortage areas. Programs should be jointly conducted by Colleges of 
Education and local school personnel. The nine programs should be networked a-jd a 
coordination, quality assurance, and resource development unit should be established at one 



of the SUS institutions to insure eflfective recruitment, instructional, and placemept 
operations. 



Recommendation #2: Master Plan Goals 

The Master Plan Goals for Teacher Education posed in mid- 1989 have recdved serious attention 
by SUS institutions and their Colleges of Education. NC ATE Self-Studies and BOR Addenda 
submitted by Colleges of Education were reviewed with these six goals in mind; the progr* ss reports of 
institutions since the initial statement of goals also were considered. The following recommendations 
pertain to these sbc goals: 

1 . Timely completion of studies (four-year baccalaureate) 

Reducing semester-hour requirements to within a 120-128 semester-hour range for four 
years of study for entry-level teachers is done relatively easily. Courses can be cut, 
collapsed, blended, deferred, and reduced in semester-hour-credit value. The more difficult 
and important task is to devise a sequenced course of professional study that bridges two- 
year and four-year institutions. And, the contribution of two-year institutions can exceed 
just "early field experiences." The quality and experience of faculty and the collaboration of 
a third party, local public schools, are the two essential elements for progress on this issue. 
At least six demonstration^rograms of at least five years duration are required to show how 
effective articulation can lead to adequate, even exemplary, entry-level teachers. The SUS 
should establish such a group of demonstration programs. They should not cost more than 
$75,000 per year each, and external (non-state) resources could be commanded to conduct 
this work. The effort would have national significance - win or lose. 

2. Service to schools 

It is unlikely that service to the schools will rank ''on equal footing" soon with scholariy 
work and excellence in teaching as a basis for acquiring promotion, tenure, or increases in 
salary for faculty members in a university. Even so, there are non-monetary and monetary 
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incentives for College of Education faculty involvement in service to public schools. There 
are at least four: 

a. Support for school-based research. 

b. Release time from teaching to provide consultation and technical assistance to 
schoob. 

c. Requirements for certain College of Education faculty members to teach in the 
public schools to maintain certification and employment, 

d. Overload, summer salary, and travel support remunerations to College of 
Education faculty for carefully planned and evaluated service to schools. 

Each SUS institution should establish or assign a school services unit to '"broker" the 
resources of the institution to help strengthen public schools in its region. The unit might be 
part of the College of Education or another unit on campus that might want to do the job. 

Most Colleges of Education did not appear to be well organized, and arranged to 
provide volunteer or low cost service to local schools. There is the persistent concern in 
Colleges that service activities by faculty members do not convert into promotion and merit 
salary considerations for them Both Colleges and Schools would benefit from a system- 
wide organizational approach that would provide some infrastructure support for Colleges 
to carry out improved service fixnctions. Aside from the traditionsa in-service teacher 
education progranis carried out through :he Teacher Education Centers, there is a real need 
in local schools for technical assistance in the areas of program planning, program 
evaluation, special studies of organization, curriculum, instmction, transportation systems, 
student support services, and many other areas. 
Increasing the number of minority teachers 

Policies whereby a certain percentage of students may be admitted as exceptions to 
established standards in order to encourage and achieve minority enrollment are not 
suflBcient to meet the demand for minority teachers. The strategy most likely to increase 
minority enrollment in Colleges of Education is a vigorous effort to identify minority 
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students in 6th and 7th grade in the public schools, move them to academic and college- 
bound programs, and provide access to scholarship supports to enter two-and four-year 
institutions as prospective teachers. A four-year forgiveness loan program at all nine SUS 
institutions and at two-year institutions articijJated with SUS Colleges of Education would, 
within four years, initiate a significant stream of minority students moving toward and 
through teacher preparation programs. 
4. Directing teacher education enroliments to criticai teacher shortage areas 

Micromanaging teacher education program productivity to fit more nearly the number an^' 
distribution needs of critical shortage areas is extremely diflScult. Four known methods 
include: 

a. Scholarship supports for specific specialty areas (math, science, special education) 
with required periods of "pay-back" teaching. 

b. "On-the-job" teacher training for personnel employed to fill openings in shortage 
areas. 

c. Alternative methods of providing instruction in critical areas-team teaching, 
cooperative learning. 

d. Technology applications (telecommunications and distant learning techniques) to low 
density student areas. 

All of these methods require collaboration among universities, schools, community colleges 
and the business or local agency community. The campus service units mentioned above 
should be assigned this task and the nine units in the SUS should be "networked" to 
address the problem. 
5. Curricuium reform in teacher education 

It is the responsibility of the institutional leadership to see that Colleges of Education meet 
the standards and requirements of national and state agencies. If the curriculum is 
inappropriate and incomplete in terms of a demonstrable research data base, then programs 
should be discontinued or set aside until revised. The most eflFective single step that could 



be taken to assure appropriate and updated teacher training would be to change state-level 
program approval procedures from their current acaecUtation format to a process \v^ereby 
the teaching performance of graduates during their first three years of woric was used to 
make judgments about the programs that produced them. This would require a state-wide 
effort involving schools and coU^es, but the technology is basically in place to devise such a 
system No state is doing this now. 
6. Campus leadership 

Colleges of Education cannot be fully effective without the support and expectations of top 
leadership on campus and institutional trustees and members of the Board of Regents. Each 
institution should clearly state the preparation of teachers for the public schools as a priority 
in the institutional mission and demonstrate a special priority for campus-wide involvement 
in the assignment and distribution of resources. In times of severe resource limitations, it is 
diflScult for institutional leadership to &vor any one unit over another. However, as nearly 
as teacher education approximates a campus-wide operation, as with a university library, it 
should achieve a higher priority than most other professional preparation programs. 

Reconmiendation #3 : Community College Role in Teacher Education 

There is general consensus that there is a role for the community college in the preparation of 
teachers. What is required is a clear strategy for (1) designating which community colleges are capable 
of participating, (2) "assigning" partnership arrangements among two-and four-year institutions in the 
SUS, and (3) specifying the requirements for course work in professional education, and its transfer 
status from two-year institutions. For example, the two or three principal "feeder^' community colleges 
associated with each SUS College of Education should be identified and a formal partnership program 
developed between those two-and four-year institutions so as to constitute an interinstitutional teacher 
education program. If possible, a program of planning and start-up operational grants should be 
established (perhaps with local corporate or business support) to stimulate and support these teacher 
preparation clusters. 
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Recommendation #4: SUS Role in Teacher Education 

While the statutory base for stronger program development and interinstitutional collaboration 
directives may not be available to the Regents, the Chancellor, and the Commissioner, there is a strong 
moral, traditional, and leadership basis for taking greater advantage of the SUS arrangements than is 
now being undertaken. 

Building principally upon the strong triad of institutions in Gainesville, Tallahassee, and Tampa, an 
effort should be made more purposefiilly to design and guide the operations of a network of the nine 
Colleges of Education, without causing them any loss of autonomy or overly governing their individual 
programs. Maintaining a "free market" approach to stimulating change in emphasis and productivity 
will not work well, and the risk of more vigorous designation of mis^ons and priorities must be taken. 
In short, if the goals set by the Commissioner and endorsed by the BOR are to be met, a more direct and 
managerial approach must be taken to establish the strate^es and operations that will meet those goals. 

Recommendation #5: Collaborative Review - NCATE/DOE/BOR Studies 

The current collaborative reviews are a significant advance in accreditation, program approval, and 
institutional reviews at the university level. The process should be refined and continued as follows: 

1 . Schedule NCATE/DOE/BOR combined reviews at the mid-point, oflf cycle, with the 
decennial institutional reviews of the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 
(SACS). That is, schedule reviews every ten years, but five years before each SACS visit. 

2. Reduce the overlap between standards in the NCATE and DOE procedures. 

3. Reduce the amount of information requested by BOR stajSf, and gather larger amounts of 
information now acquired through the BOR Addenda through regular and improved SUS 
reporting systems. 

4. Add a component to assess community college programs and procedures related to teacher 
preparation activities. 
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Recommendation #6: Business/Education Connections 

It is of interest that in the course of the reviews there was little indication that Colleges of 
Education had takai full advantage of the long-time and rapidly growing involvement of the business 
and corporate community in the public school reform movement. Florida's business community was 
early into education-economic growth issues but not one major corporate-supported project was evident 
in the teacher education improvement activities at SUS campuses. This opportunity should not be 
missed and eflForts should be made by University Presidents and College Deans, working with local 
school and community leadersWp, to address this issue. 

There are particular opportunities for assistance from business organizations and corporations in 
the areas of management training, technology ^plications, and instructional design, aside from sources 
of financial and community support for school-college partnerships and outreach progran\s. 

University development and community relations offices and administrators should be fiilly 
apprised of the interest and involvement of business in educational reform and the opportunities for 
universities that lie in this area. 



Recommendation #7: Response to Recommendations of the 1985 Review 

The BOR Addenda of the six institutions reviewed indicate that the majority of recommendations 
made in the 1985 Review of Teacher Education Programs hav^; been put into action. These reports are 
certifications by institutions and no attempt has been made to verify them or to suggest that they have 
not been accomplished. Qven the time that has lapsed since the review, it would seem most prudent to 
consider them accepted and move on. 

Recommendation #8: Analysis of Local Consultant Reports on NCATE/DOE Reviews 

Local consultant reports summarize the findings of the NC ATE and DOE reviews for each 
institution. Three principal recommendations flow from these reports: 

1 . Institutional and College long-range planning needs greater articulation. College of 
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Education long-range plans reflect generally inadequate linkage to University-wide planning 
and lack clear priorities that focus on expansion of needed programs and discontinuation of 
unproductive or weak programs. 

2. Investment in faculty devdopment is badly needed, particularly to update faculty members in 
the use of technology for instructional purposes and to better integrate part-time faculty into 
the operations of the College. 

3. A better organized and more concerted effort needs to be mounted to help Colleges of 
Education seek external support for research, training, and service activities. Stronger ties 
should be established between University development programs and Colleges of Education. 
Consideration tnould be given to a SUS resource development activity that would focus on 
recruitment of prospective teachers, feculty development, research services to local schools, 
and local school leadership development programs for principals and assistant principals 
involving Schools of Education, Schools of Business, and Public Adininistratibn programs. 

Recommendation #9: Preparation for National Accreditation 

Preparation for NCATE review must be thorough, and serious attention must be given to 
preparing a concise, "low-density," and straightforward self-study report. Three essential features of 
the standards must be kept in mind during preparation and visits: 

1. The teacher education program model used and described is the choice of the College of 
Education but (1) it must have a research data base; (2) it must be known and subscribed to 
by all concerned (faculty, administration, cooperating and supervising teachers, and 
collaborating schools leadership); and (3) the program must provide a coherent course of 
study for prospective teachers, beginning with the general studies program and carrying 
through professional studies, and the period of induction or beginning years of work as 
reflected in follow-up studies of graduates. 

2. The review is a campus-wide assessment of teacher preparation program operations. The 
relationships between and among Colleges of Education, local schools and community 
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colleges, and all relevant units on campus must be well established and rational, i.e., there 
needs to be a reason and a plan for the relationships. 
In preparing for NCATE team visits. Colleges of Education should take the following steps: 

1 . At least 120 days prior to the visit, hold orientation sessions on the self-study report and the 
review process with top campus administrators. Arts and Sciences and other relevant chairs 
and faculty, local principals and teachers, and with students in the College, especially those 
in their student-teaching period. 

2. At least 60 days prior to the visit, arrange for a "mock visit" by at least three professionals 
who are NCA^Tfi Examiner qualified or who are members of units recently visited and 
reviewed by NCATE teams. The purpose of the "mock visit" should be to spot areas in 
need of strengthening and to alert and educate campus and community oflScials to the 
NC^TE process. 

3 . At least 30 days prior to the visit, conduct combined faculty, staff, and student 
discussions of institutional response to NCATE standards in the self-study report, the 
philosophy and operations of the College of Education, and priorities for teacher education 
at the institution. 

The NCATE process offers Colleges of Education a unique opportunity to clarify their activities, 
strengthen their ties, and look to thdr future in the context of the best current set of national professional 
standards. 

Recommendation #10: Analvsis of BOR Addenda 

Each College of Education submitted a supplementary report to the BOR consisting of 43 
information elements organized under five categories— program, students, faculty, governance and 
resources, and general information. An analysis suggests that program and student issues are of greatest 
concern. Faculty, governance and resources issues are of less concern, except for the need for recruiting 
and employing increased numbers of minority faculty members and addressing the general problem of 
declining resources confi-onting the institutions and the entire state. (Institutional analyses are included 
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in the section following this introduction.) 

Program weaknesses suggest that institutions may still need assistance in down-sizing 
undergraduate degree program course requirements to fit into the 120-128 semester-hour guidelines. 

Among weaknesses most fi-equently noted in the Student category are lack of cultural diversity 
in the student body, lack of active and effective recruitment of minority students, and lack of regular and 
periodic follow-up studies of graduates to inform program revisions. 

Of particular concern among the various resource items is lack of adequate support for teaching 
assistants, internships, and other student financial supports, and incentives necessary to attract and 
maintain a high quality pool of prospective teachers. 

In general areas, the overall coordination and support of recent graduates under the Beginning 
Teacher Program (BTP) seems spotty and ineflSdent. The program should be reviewed to attempt to 
identify ways in which Colleges of Education and local schools could cooperate more effectively to 
support beginning teachers. 

The use of the BOR Addendum should continue, but the Addendum should be simplified and 
made more complementary to the NC ATE and DOE processes. Its central goal should be to address 
the quality of the programs, their productivity^ and the need for graduates in the various specialty areas. 
It may also assess the status of certain BOR policies and the extent to which they are being followed. 

A variation on the current arrangement for BOR involvement in NCATE/DOE reviews would 
be to add two BOR consultant-representatives to the visiting team, one fi-om Florida, one fi*om outside 
thertate. 
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UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 



General Findings and Recommendations 

The NCATE review findings and recommendations were outstanding. Responses to the 1985 
review recommendations have been eflfective and complete. In general, this is a College of Education of 
excellent quality located in a major university with state-wide impact. Programs and feculty are first- 
rate. All NCATE standards were considered met with only a scattering of weaknesses cited, principally 
in the cultural diveraty and follow-up evaluations of graduates. Both areas should be addressed soon by 
College and University leadership. 

The BOR addendum analysis was positive overall but several specific areas show room for 
improvement; 

a. The University of Florida itself needs a strategic plan to enhance the development of a long- 
range plan in the College of Education. 

b. There is little articulation in existence, or planned, with community college programs. 

c. Much work remains to be done to bring undergraduate programs within the 128-130 
semester hour range. 

d. There are several programs with marginal enrollment and productivity and alternate 
admissions policies are not being widely used. 

e. Graduate follow-up studies are weak and stronger links with thv^ Arts and Sciences 
programs should be established. 

£ Faculty salaries are very low compared with similar American Association of Universities 
(A/iU) institutions. This is a serious problem. 

g. Surprisingly little effort has been made to establish relationships with the business 
community. 

h. Greater emphasis needs to be placed on outreach and community relations. 
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Introduction 

The Florida Board of R^ents, the Florida State Department of Education, and the Examiners 
team assigned to visit the University of Florida, Gainesville, was expanded to include state team 
members appointed by the Florid:^ State Department of Education and observers from the Florida Board 
of Regents. The joint site visit occurred October 28-3 1, 1990. The expanded team\ responsibility 
included making judgments as to whether the NCATE standards and the state's program standards were 
met. 

Comments in this report are based on the Institutional Report, the BOR Addendum, and 
information collected and reviewed by the on-site team. As the NCATE standards and review process 
focus on the total professional education unit and not individual programs, most of the observations and 
comments that follow will refer to the College of Education as a unit. 

Teacher Education Program Description 

The College of Education is responsible for most of the teacher education programs at the 
University of Florida. Written program statements, goals and objectives, and review procedures are 
available, as well as the mission statement for the unit. While the mission statement of the unit is 
congruent with the University mission statement, there may be some difference in priorities of the three 
general goals of teaching, research, and service. This is not unusual as most teacher education units 
place a higher priority on teaching and service to the community while the university as a whole views 
research and productivity as the top priority. 

The unit does have in place several ways in which faculty, students, and other education 
professionals are involved in providing input concerning curriculum requirements and assessment. 
However, the unit does not have a long-range strategic plan in place which guides the assessment and/or 
development of programs. Much of the planning seems to be a reflection of the mission statement of the 
College. This lack of long-range planning creates a sense of each department *'doing its own thing" 
instead of working together for a common goal. 

The elementary, special, and secondary teacher education program is called PROTEACtt This 
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program has evolved over the past several years through much study and research by task forces 
comprised of education faculty, university faculty from outside the College of Education, and 
representatives from the public schools and the Florida Department of Education. PROTEACH is an 
integrated, five-year teacher preparation program leading to initial certification and the master's degree. 
It is characterized by a broad general education, a foundational component, extensive fidd work, a 
strong clinical component, subject-specific teaching components, and substantial work in the subject 
areas. It was the consensus of the team that the PROTEACH model is an outstanding teacher education 
program. 

The team visited several classes and found the teaching to be excellent. They observed a variety 
of instructional approaches, the integration of subject matter across disdplines, and utilization of current 
research theory and knowledge. 

The College of Education seems to be very involved with the K-12 schools in the area. In- 
service programs, consulting requests, Bepming Teacher's Seminar, and cooperative field programs are 
evidence of this involvement. 

There is some concern that the general education requirements for some of the teacher 
education programs are not as specific as they should be. Realizing that over half the education students 
take their general education coursework at a community college, requiring specific courses becomes 
diflScult but not impossible. Accepting the university's distribution for general education does not 
necessarily provide a good general education for education students. 
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Concerns: 

1) There is no long-range plan in place for the unit. 

2) Not all teacher education programs are part of the PROTEACH program. Some affiliated 
programs are perceived as not receiving the attention or direction from the College of 
Education that the PROTEACH programs receive. This perception can sometimes be 
interpreted as "not as good" which is detrimental to all the programs. 

3) The general education requirements need to be more specific for some of the teacher 
education programs. 
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Students 

Education studaits at UF are talented, dedicated, and committed to teaching. The academic 
quality of the students has improved over tlie last several years due, in part, to the higher admisaon 
criteria for the PROTEACH program. The students have access to feculty advising and assistance and 
many excellent student services. 

The unit has published admission policies and uses multiple criteria such as Q*A, SAT and ACT 
scores, and other educational information for admissioa Since the PROTEACH program has a 
graduate component, it is important to identify students who have the potential to be successful graduate 
students. Alternate admission policies exist tc encourage individuals from under-represented groups, 
but the unit has not adequately utilized thess policies e^ecially for recruitment of minority students. 
Even though many aflSrmative action procedures are utilized in an attempt to recmit minority students, 
incentives, especially financial incentives other than loans, need to be available to assure successful 
recruitment of qualified minorities. 

Graduates of the teacher preparation programs and their principals are surveyed in the first year 
following graduation. This evaluative information provides good feedback as to the success of the 
students and the programs. Graduates also take the Florida Teacher Certification Examination, 

Concerns: 

1 ) The number of minority students in the teacher education programs is minimal. 
Faculty 

The faculty of the College of Education are qualified, congenial, and dedicated to the students 
and programs. They are involved in teaching, research, and service and are very productive in their 
profession. Course syllabi indicate that the faculty are current with the latest research findings and are 
very knowledgeable in their field. They are actively involved in professional associations and provide 
many educational services at the local, state, and national level. 

Even though the Unit vigorously recruits a diverse faculty and practices afiSrmative action 
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procedures, the results have been minimal. Much nwre needs to be done in this area. 

Faculty development opportunities, including the University sabbatical program, are available 
and faculty Bre encouraged to participate. However, the Unit does not use a systematic, comprehensive 
plan for fecuhy development. 

The faculty are regularly evaluated in terms of their contributions in teaching, research and 
service. These evaluative data are used in determining salary, promotion and tenure, and to improve 
faculty performance. Student evaluations are used to evaluate at least two courses each year for each 
faculty member. Some students indicated that the evaluation tended to evaluate the course more than 
the faculty member. 

Work load assignments, except for student advising which was very uneven, take into account 
faculty involvement in teaching, scholarship, and services, including curriculum development, committee 
work, and other internal service responsibilities. 

Concerns: 

1) The unit needs more minority faculty and staff. 

2) Student advising loads are uneven. 

3) The unit needs to develop a comprehensive faculty development plan. 

Governance/Resources 

The leadership and governance system of the unit ensures that all professional education 
programs in the College of Education are organized and coordinated to allow the fulfillment of its 
missioa The unit effectively carries out its responsibility in establishing and implementing appropriate 
policies for governance, programs, admission and retention of education students, and faculty selection 
and development in professional education. While it is clear that the unit has responsibility and authority 
to organize and coordinate the PROTEACH program, it is not clear that- the unit has the same 
responsibility and authority for the specialty area programs in the Colleges of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
Health and Human Perfonmaiice, Agriculture, and Fine Arts. Linkages with these units need to be 
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strengthened and a systematic plan needs to be devdoped that would assure the cooperative 
involvement of feculty in setting objectives, recommending requirements, and making policy dedsions 
concerning all teacher education programs. As mentioned eariier, there is some speculation that the 
teacher education programs that are not a part of PROTEAOS are viewed as being of lesser quality. 

The teacher education programs at UF have strong clinical and field-based components which 
provide students with sequenced experiences to help them develop professional skills. Most sites are 
selected with care and assiare a professional and rewarding experience; however, some sites seem to be 
selected primarily for convenience. Quality and fi"equency of professional super/ision is generally good 
and the roles and responsibilities of field advisors and cooperating teachers ai c clearly delineated. 

Institutional support for the unit is based on consistent and equitable criteria and has r^larly 
increased during the past five years. However, there is a growing reliance on the acquisition of grants 
and other special fixnding for the devdopment of program initiatives. 

Physical and instructional fedlities are ample, modem, readily accessible to indiviuuals with 
disabilities, and are moderately well maintained. The institutional centers provide technological support 
and computer facilities exist in quantity and are accessible for student, staff, and feculty use. 

The unit library collection is broad in scope, current, and is part of the inter-library loan system. 
Administrative, clerical, and technical staff are suflBcient. There is little or no reliance on part-time 
faculty. Graduate assistants appear to have adequate training and supervision. 

Concerns: 

1) Linkages with the affiUiated colleges need to be strengthened. 
Summary 

The College of Education at the University of Florida is \vell administered and has quality 
progr?jns. The mission of the unit is cleariy stated and articulated. Goals and objectives of the various 
programs are congruent wir'_ mission and are designed to develop professionals in education that 
have the knowledge and competencies necessary for success in the profession. Faculty are qualified, 
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competent, and dedicated to the professioa Students are talented and committed to education. Primary 
strengths of the unit are the PROTEACH model and the quality of instruction provided by the faculty. 

Primary weaknesses of the unit are the lack of long-range planning; lack of cultural diversity in 
feculty and students; and weak linkages with the other units on campus, especially those units that are 
involved in teacher education. 
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FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 



General Findings and Recommendations 

This College of Education should be considered to be in good health. A close review of the 
many written information sources provides ample evidence of a strong College operating in a strong 
Univeraty. It is a large and comprehensive teacher education program somewhat loosely connected, but 
it attracts and produces excellent students for a wide range of undergraduate and graduate programs. A 
campus site visit was considered unnecessary since the NCATE review was so recently accomplished. 

There appear to be two areas where close attention should be directed: 

A. ^ The weakness described by the 1990 NCATE report to FSU in the area of curriculum 
design should be noted. The institutional rejoinder appears to be thorough, but the combination of 
concern for the presence of adequate models for the diflferent teacher education programs and the 
observation that the teacher education program generally is somewhat loosely arranged raise the 
question of how well integrated the College-wide teacher education program really is. If one adds the 
observation that there may be too many adjunct or part-time instructors, then there is room for concern 
about the integrity of the program. 

B. Both NCATE and BOR addendum data suggest a persistent problem in recruiting 
minority students and faculty. This is a state-wide and national problem but institutions of the size and 
caliber of FSU should be able to do better. The alternate admissions policy appears to be underus'^d. 

A review of the BOR addendum indicates a very strong set of degree programs at the 
undergraduate and graduate levels. Most programs are operating within the four year, 128 semester- 
hour range. The articulation with nearby community colleges should be accelerated. Collaboration with 
local schools seems to be very active and eflfective. The responses to the 1985 BOR review appear to be 
on target and eflfective. Given the research orientation of FSU, the College should be encouraged to 
conduct more school-based research and to provide more research and evaluation services to local 
schools. This effort would require additional resources but would foster further the considerable 
relationships between the College and schools in the region and with FAMU. 
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As FSU prepares for its 1994 NCATE review, every efifort should be made to develop a more 
coherent, research-based inventory of teacher education programs with strong linkages to local schools. 
General Impressions 

The Teacher Education Unit at Florida State University is a vibrant, dynamic unit characterized 
by strong leadership, excellent students, and very dedicated feculty. Concern for the students by both 
faculty and administrators is quite apparent. 

Because of the large number of programs, the unit sees itself as "a 'federation' of programs, each 
of which has aspects in common but each of which also is spedfically designed to meet the training 
needs of a professional populatioa" This is an accurate description of the unit. This arrangement 
provides for effective fiinctioning of the programs in the unit but, at the same time, makes it diflficult for 
the unit to respond to some of the NCATE standards (e.g.. Standard lA). This dUemma is addressed in 
more detail later in this report. 

In general, the quality of the programs in the unit is very good. Nonetheless, as with all 
programs, there are some areas that could be improved. Strengths, areas of concern, and 
recommendations follow. 

Strengths 

The strengths of the teacher education unit are many. In this section, the strengths that are most 

apparent will be discussed. 

1 . Quality of Graduates. The quality of the unit's graduates is very high. This is evidenced 
by a variety of sources. The students do well in coursework field experiences and initial K- 
12 assignments. A very high rate of students do well in the Beginning Teacher Program. 
Further, an over 98 percent completion rate has been experienced by FSU students on the 
Florida Teacher Certification Examination. 

2. Student Teaching. The student teaching experience is systematically planned, sequenced, 
and coordinated to provide the best opportunity for success. Feedback and assistance are 
provided on a regular basis by the cooperating teacher and the universitv supervisor. 
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3. FoUow-up Studies. The unit utilizes various models for evaluation and follow-up of its 
graduates. Each program receives and reviews the data from the foUow-up studies and 
evaluative feedback. According to the NCATE Board of Examiners, fifteen spedalization 
areas have modified or improved their programs as a result of tWs effort. 

4. Assistance to Beginning Teachers. The unit offers assistance to beginning teachers and to 
employers of beginning teachers. The faculty offers services to the public schools through 
the Teacher Education Center. 

5. Relationship with the Public Schools. A laudable strength of the teacher education unit is 
its concerted effort to develop p*. Ve working relationships with public school educators 
and the community. The Teacher Education Center is a good exan^le of tWs effort. 

6. Monitoring Student Progress. The unit has an exemplary system of tracking student 
programs from the moment a student meets the admission criteria until the student exits the 
program. 

7. Caring Atmosphere. One of the major strengths of the unit is the caring atmosphere 
perceived by the students. This perception was revealed over and over by the students who 
were interviewed during the BOE site visit. 

8. Assignment of Faculty Loads. The faculty seem happy with the system used for 
computing work loads that includes teaching, research, and service. It appears that it allows 
suflScient differentiation in terms of faculty interests and expenise. There is ample 
opportunity for faculty to work with the public schools through varied work-load 
assignments including assignments to the teacher center. 

Areas of Concern 

I. Design of the Curriculum. The federated system has worked well for the unit. At the 
same time, this system has made it difficult for the unit to develop an overall model that 
"explicates the purposes, processes, outcomes, and evaluation of the program." Thus, 
most of the programs have developed a model specific to their own needs. There is a need 
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for the unit to develop and adopt some common broad philosopWcal statements that all 
programs can then follow in developing their own models. It appears, also, that some 
programs have not devdoped models which are evddent in course materials. 
2. Diversity of Student Body. The unit has not been successful in recruiting a large number 
of minority students. The Institutional Report states that 3.8 percent of the student 
enrollment is minority. The Institution Rejoinder states that 4.8 percent of the student are 
minority. Either number is low and additional eflforts need to be taken to increase the 
diversity ofthe student body. Some eflforts are being extended in this direction. The Ford 
Foundation Grant is helping, but what is needed is a more aggressive unit and institutional 
commitment. This may require the use of internal monies to establish additional strategies to 
recruit talented minority students. Stating that this is a national problem as a justification is 
akin to stating that we do not need to improve our education programs because this too is a 
national problem. 

3 . Pre-student Teaching Experiences. The NC ATE Board of Examiners found that the pre- 
student teaching experiences were not systematically selected and sequenced and that the 
Director of Student Teaching had no control over pre-student teaching activities. However, 
since the visit, the Director of Student Teaching has been charged with the responsibility of 
coordinating and monitoring all clinical experiences. This concern may have been resolved. 

4. Faculty Recommendations. Faculty recommendations should be part of the application 
process at the basic level. The institution states that the option is there, but it has not been 
the practice. Steps sLould be taken to ensure that faculty recommendations become part of 
the process. 

5. Supervision of Clinical Experiences. The supervision of some clinical experiences 
exceeds the 18: 1 ratio required by NCATE. Steps need to be i^ken to remedy this situation. 

6. Faculty Development It appears that funds for faculty development are limited. 
Specifically, support for sabbaticals and faculty travel is available on a limited basis. It 
appears that there is much competition for these ftinds. 
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7. Culturally Diverse Faculty, The comfx)sition of the fiiculty is not culturally diverse. 
Currently, 6.8 percent of the professional education feculty is minority. EflForts need to be 
undertaken to hire a more diverse feculty. 

8. Childhood Education. The percentage of adjunct faculty is too Mgh. According to one 
count, 80 percent of the load is assigned to non-regular feculty members. The limited access 
concept will probably help with this problem. The unit recognizes that this is a problem and 
appears willing to take steps to rectify it. 

Recommendations 

The following recommendations are made in accordance with the strengths and weaknesses 
listed above: 

1 . The unit should continue developing an already fine teacher education program The 
program produces top-notch graduates and should be encouraged to continue on that path. 

2. The unit as a whole needs to continue developing a unit-wide model of teacher training 
which is broad enough thai it still allows the various programs to develop their more specific 
models of training. 

3 . A more aggressive afiSrmative action program needs to be developed to attract a more 
diverse student population and faculty. It is recognized that the University is already putting 
some eflfort into resolving this problem. The results, however, are limited at this point. A 
comprehensive eflfort needs to be developed that begins identifying potential minority 
students iri the public schools. Scholarships for minority students going into education 
would help recruit students. Some retention programs may need to be instituted to help 
ensure that minority students recruited to the program actually complete the program. For 
example, feculty-student mentoring programs have been very successful in the retention of 
students. 

Similarly, aggressive efforts need to be directed at recruiting a more diverse faculty. 
There are several recruitment models that have been successfiil at other institutions. The 
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unii. might consider hiring a consultant to provide assistance in this regard. 

4. Faculty recommendations need to be part of the application packet for students wishing to 
be admitted to the teacher education programs. This is a situation that can be easily 
resolved. 

5. In a few cases the faculty/student ratio in the superviaon of clinical e?q)eriences surpasses 
the NC ATE requirement. The unit needs to take steps to address the problem. The 
solution could be in the form of additional resources or limiting enrollment in the programs 
in question. 

6. Additional monies need to be made available for faculty development. Sabbaticals and 
faculty who travel for professional development have long been part of the professional 
experience. Efforts need to be undertaken to niake these experiences more readily available 
to the faculty. 

In general, the Teacher Education Program at Florida State University is an excellent one. Like ail 
programs, it can do some things to improve. It is hoped that the weaknesses cited in this report are 
accepted as constructive criticism. It should be noted that the strengths of the program far outweigh the 
weaknesses. 
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UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH FLORIDA 



General Findings and Recommendations 

This CoU^e of Education is in exceUent health. The results of the NCATE review indicate that 
an exemplaiy program exists at USF with a strong faculty and comprdiensive and effective relationships 
established with the public schools of the region. The College has responded effectively to the 
recommendations in the 1985 review, the College is responsive to SUS Master Plan requirements, and 
considerable success has been achieved in both student and faculty minonty recruitment. 

In general, a close review of NCATE findings, analysis of the BOR addendum, and the findings 
of the special consultant suggest that the College of Education at USF is in excellent shape. They 
should be commended not only for outstanding work but extraordinarily thorough reporting and 
preparation of information and materials to represent thdr teacher education programs. 

Programs 

The University of South Florida offers a number of outstanding programs at both the bachelor's, 
master's, and specialist degree levels. These include programs for the preparation of elementary and 
secondary school teachers at the bachelor's and master's level, as well as master's degrees in educational 
media, reading, and a number of areas in special educatioa A specialist degree is offered in school 
psychology. 

Detailed and comprehensive curricular models are in place for ail programs, with the knowledge 
base thoroughly documented for each program area and course. While more than one model exists, all 
include the Florida Performance Measurement System as part of the base. Specific objectives are based 
on the generic teaching competencies which are state-mandated and included in the Florida 
Administrative Code . The research base which supports these competencies is well documented. 
Realities of professional practice have been integrated throughout the curriculum and are correlated with 
the documented knowledge base. 



It is apparent that the programs are focused on developing good teachers who are intellectually 
engaged, affectively positive, professionally excdlent, and self-disdplined. Students are required to 
attain a high level of academic competency in their specialty studies teaching areas. These sj^ecialty 
studies are built on the recommendations of professional learned societies as well as on professional 
consensus reflected in state certification requirements and research findings. While the general education 
areas are well defined, the formally identified avenues for input and assured collaboration between 
faculty in the professional preparation unit and faculty who teach in the general education areas could be 
improved. 

In all programs it is clear that particular attention is given to preparing students to meet the 
needs of exceptional children and children fi-om diverse cultures. There is also in place a state-wide 
articulation agreen ent between Florida's public universities and community colleges by which ail 
associate degree holders, upon acceptance to the University, are accepted as having met the general 
education requirements. 

Faculty 

Faculty members are well respected as proficient teachers by their peers outside of the Unit. 
This is evidenced by comments of colleagues and students, requests for consultations, and awards 
received for undergraduate teaching performance. Instructional quality is monitored through regular 
and required student evaluations, and efforts are made through several different approaches to assist 
faculty who need to improve their teaching effectiveness. 

All faculty members are performing assignments in their areas of specialization. Almost all 
faculty have doctoral degrees; the few who do not are long-term employees with outstanding experience 
and do not teach advanced graduate courses. Faculty with doctorates were prepared at 44 different 
institutions which include good national representation. There is, however, limited diversity relative to 
racial and ethnic considerations, and only 7 percent of the faculty were non-white at the time of the 
NCATE review. All faculty who supervise school-based experiences have had K-12 school experience, 
and all use a prescribed and closely monitored supervision process. All cooperating teachers are 
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certified in the intern's major and are screened to ensure that they meet, and typically exceed, 
appropriate criteria. 

Teaching accounts for approximately two-tWrds of faculty time, grants for about 10 percent, and 
administration about 6-7 percent. Advising program development and service account for almost 20 
percent of faculty loads. Increased enrollments and service requests, as well as need and opportunity for 
overioad teaching assignments, sometimes result in loads beyond the nine hours recommended for 
graduate faculty. The growth occurring on the four regional campus sites also places an added drain on 
regular faculty resources. Faculty increasingly choose not to carry Teacher Center service activities as a 
part of regular load and prefer overload for this woric Only about 5 percent of feculty perform such 
service activities as a part of their regular load. Loads for serving on and chairing doctoral committees 
are particularly excessive in some areas. 

There is adherence to the Board of Regents/United Faculty of Florida Collective Bargaining 
Agreement which mandates performance evaluations annually on teaching efifectivenes.?, contribution to 
discovery of new knowledge, develop nent of new educational techniques, and other forms of creative 
activity and service. Student evaluations of faculty teaching are conducted and information is used to 
improve performance. A portion of the annual pay increment is reserved to reward meritorious 
performance. 

Sabbatical leaves, reduced load development time, conference travel, tuition waivers, special 
training programs, short-term in-service leaves and tuition-free classes are available to faculty. Faculty 
upgrade their qualifications through service in teacher centers, as consultants, and through participation 
in professional organizations. Faculty productivity in teaching, research, and service is recognized 
among other colleagues on campus, and faculty records and acknowledgments are outstanding. 

Part-of-load a'^lowances, in lieu of teaching and research, have been used frequently to assist 
faculty to gain competence in desired areas. Travel funds have been made available to all who have 
requested them for state or national presentations. Tuition waivers are also available to cooperating 
teacners for use in professional development. 
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Students 



A rapport has been achieved with graduates which is consistently reported by all interviewees as 
well as in follow-up studies. Graduates consider themselves living testimony of the quality of the Unit's 
programs. Regular evaluations are carried out, and graduates actively partidpate in follow-up studies 
which have been compiled by the Unit. There is strong evidence that results from follow-up studies 
have been used for redesigning many of the Unit's programs. Also, many graduates indicate they are 
able to contact the Unit and receive assistance following graduation, as needed. The responses from 
employers and graduates alike are quite positive regarding the quality of preparation provided by the 



The recruitment of high caliber candidates for the Unit is encouraged through scholarships, 
recruitment visits, course work tailored to fit the needs of part-time students, and through special 
interest organizations. The Unit has proposed and operationalized a number of strategies to pursue in 
order to recruit and admit additional minorities. It has also given high priority to developing a task force 
to provide leadership for this initiative. 

The teacher education degree and state licensure require that students must pass the Eorida 
Teacher Certification Examination (FTCE), which assesses proficiency in teaching specialization, 
professional knowledge, and academic skills. AJso, the College Level Academic Skills Test (CLAST), 
which includes assessment of communication and computation skills, is taken prior to entrance to the 
Unit. The quality of student advising is quite good and the advising program is comprehensively 
developed. 

The new GPA requirement is 2.5 for both admission and graduation from the teacher education 
program. A minimum score of 17 on the ACT or 835 on the SAT is required for entering freshmen, 
with preference given to students with higher scores and to minorities if there are more applicants than 
the program can accommodate. Students must also meet, by the junior year, minimum scores on a 
Florida achievement test (CLAST). For students from diverse economic, racial, and cultural 
backgrounds who do not meet minimum requirements, the Unit may and does occasionally waive the 
required ACT or SAT score through the use of the University's ten percent exception rule. 



Unit. 
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Program requirements are published in the undergraduate catalog and College of Education 
Survival Manual for students. Individual checklists that provide systematic monitoring and reporting of 
completion of spedfied requirements are provided to students and departmental advisers at the end of 
each semester. One faculty member in each department is assigned the responsibility for advising 
students as a part of the teaching load. Program advising is available also from the Student Personnel 
OflBce on the main campus and the satellite campuses. Part-time personnel are employed also by the 
Student Personnel OflBce to provide advising to students at the beginning of each semester. 

Students can secure special assistance in their studies through Project Thrust, a university-wide 
academic assistance program; the USF Special Services, an acadOTiic help program for low income and 
physically disabled students; and the Minority Organization of Students in Education, one of 19 
organizations on campus for Black students. 

Departmental faculty, central advising staflf, and field supervisors regularly monitor course work, 
fieldwork, and requirements for graduation for students in basic programs. A computer print-out of 
grades, cumulative GP A, and other pertinent information is sent to students each semester. Student 
advising reports are monitored by the student's departmental adviser, and identified problems are 
discussed with the student. While these procedures are in place for monitoring student progress, the 
extent to which they are being utilized and systematically applied is uncertain and elusive, particularly for 
students admitted under alternative procedures-. 

The SC ATT program (Suncoast Area Teacher Training) is a nationally recognized preservice 
honors program which is an eflFective recruiting tool fi^r the College. A minority recruiter has been 
added recently to the SCATT staflf. Graduate assistaiitships are available for both master's and doctoral 
students. 

A Career Development Process (SLS 2401) course is offered for students desiring career 
planning help. There is also the University Experience (SLS 1 101) orientation course provided for 
students. A Counseling Center for Human Development is provided, consistent with State mandate 
(Florida Administrative Code, Ch. 6C4-6. 001-01 1), to provide various types of social and counseling 
sen/ices for students. 



Relationship to the World of Practice 

The unit has a large variety of programs which appear to be very effective in outreach to 
schools. The Unit's Teacher Education Center (TEC) annually receives more than $500,000 from the 
surrounding 17 counties to respond to their ongoing staff development needs. More than 17,000 TEC 
hours have been delivered by Unit' s feculty in the past ten years, v^hich exceeds that of any other 
institution in the State. 

In several program areas, there is collaborative research involving feculty, practitioners, and 
sometimes advanced-level students. Son ^ of these initiatives have resulted in jointly published articles, 
and several studies have effect^ change of school policy and/or procedures. The extent of faculty work 
with schools and the positive evaluations received indicate that this College has met the mandate of 
Chapter 6A-5 of the Florida Administrative Code, that teacher education units develop positive working 
relationships with the schools. 

The field experience component for elementary education students is very thorough, with 
students being required to have three different internship assignments involving diverse populations. 
The secondary program is in the process of incorporating appropriate pre-intemship components. Tl-ie 
final intemship experience required for all students is 15 weeks and includes planned seminars as well as 
other group activities. Bargaining agreements designed to ensure wide distribution of interns in certain 
districts at times limit the Unit's control over student assignments. 

Resources and Governance 

Most physical facilities are accessible to disabled students; where they are not, the physical 
facility plan for improvement calls for modifications. Office and classroom facilities are well maintained 
and functional. 

Resources are used flexibly and are enhanced by more than $6 million in annual external funding. 
Several R and D Centers are in operation, assisting in the maintenance of a strong outreach program. A 
long-range plan exists for both the Unit and regional campuses, but it seems to be relatively 
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unmonitored. Library collections, including those of special importance to teacher education students, 
are adequate. Faculty actively partidpate in review of library materials for purchase. 

Faculty loads have been previously addressed in this report. They tend to be heavy, piindpally 
as a result of in-service commitments. With the possible exception of clerical support, there is an 
adequate number of personnel at both levels. 

Unit congruence the university mission is evident in the USF Strategy Plan (1985-90) and 
College of Education Special Information Booklet. Both are outreach-tocused, shov^ heavy 
commitment to serve the community and to develop excellence in teaching, research, and service. There 
is also good representation of practitioners and students in various policy and advising bodies, with 
students appointed to different Unit-wide committees. Due process is assured to students, faculty, and 
staff. 

The University of South Florida has a very strong program which has been well developed and 
which is positively supported by faculty and students alike. There are a number of very outstanding 
aspects of this professional preparation program which are listed below. They are followed by several 
suggestions for improvement of the program. 

Outstanding Program Features 

1 . The program model is based on systematic and comprehensive analysis and includes 
exemplary integration among curricular elements, with a particulariy thorough 
implementation design for the programs. 

2. The three-tiered elementary education internship sequence is structured in an exemplary 
manner which assures that students grasp essential knowledge bases, develop high levels of 
confidence resulting fi*om continued feedback and support, and utilize a systematic building 
block approach which prepares them to handle well an entire classroom experience. 

3 . A unique discrepancy approach is being applied to assess the perceived effectiveness of 
graduates, with the results being extensively used to influence significant and comprehensive 
redesign of programs. 
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4. There is a strong and positive Unit presence in the schools. A working rdationship has been 
developed in which school personnel idaitify with the Unit's programs and serve as a major 
recruiting and marketing force for the Unit. 

5. Recognition of faculty quaUty and productivity is especially evident through publications, 
consultancies, grants, research and development centers operating in the Unit, and through 
evidence of peer recognition, both within the institution and the nation. 

5. Changing priorities are most effectively supported through creative identification and 
utilization of resources in a way that benefits the entire Unit. Structures are also in place 
that encourage faculty inclusion to accomplish the clearly presented Unit mission. 

7 . A u , ique preservice honors initiative, the SC ATT (Suncoast Area Teacher Training) 
Program, has had a major impact on recruiting students into teaching and positively 
influencing the view of the quality of the Unit's preparation programs. Virtually every 
student, teacher, and school administrator views the Unit's program as exemplary. Future 
teachers and graduates of the program have developed a positive belief system in people, 
student potential, and the power to have a positive influence on society and its future. 
Graduates believe they can make a difference in the lives of their students and they serve as 
models of professionalism. There is a conta^ous spirit which has resulted in great support 
for and pride in teacher education among the Unit's constituencies. 

8. The Unit has created a comprehensive self-study process that fiilly engages faculty, staff, 
students, and alumni. The process has become institutionalized so that it can be applied in 
ongoing operations. 

9. The level of professionalism and commitment to the preparation of top quality school 
professionals at USF is very special and outstanding. 



Suggestions for Improvement 

I . More formally identified av .nues should be developed for input and assured collaboration 
between faculty in the Unit and faculty who teach in the general education areas. 
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2. There is a need to continue identifying criteria that will assure a solid grounding in liberal 
arts for all students, and to suggest types of courses in various areas wWch will meet those 
criteria in the general education program. 

3. The Unit needs to ensure appropriate control over student teaching asagnments which are 
aflFected by bargaining agreements that give priority to wide distribution of interns in certain 
districts. 

4. The secondary education program should provide more extensive pre-intemship 
opportunities for clinical and field-based experiences. 

5. Increasing enrollments on both the main and regional campuses, heavy service requests 
through the Teacher Centers, and expanding emphasis on research productivity aj ^ creating 
conflicting demands on regular faculty resources. A plan is needed to accommodate these 
needs without increasing use of faculty overloads or excessive use of adjunct faculty. This 
may require additional faculty positions. 

6. Attention must be given to assuring appropriate faculty loads for individuals working with 
doctoral students in those areas where student numbers exceed the number of available 
faculty who are qualified to serve on doctoral committees. 

7. The faculty needs to increase its representativeness of cultural diversity in terms of racial and 
ethnic groups, particularly considering the comprehensiveness, size, and location of the Unit 
and institution. 

8. A m.ore closely defined and regularized system is needed to coordinate and monitor work of 
adjunct faculty who, while seemingly well-qualified, are extensively employed both in 
number and in diflferent locations. 

9. The long-range plan which exists for both the Unit and regional campuses needs to be more 
clearly monitored. 

10. The ratio of fiill-time equivalent internship students to full-time equivalent faculty members 
needs to be improved in order not to exceed 18:1. 

11. The combined need for part-time faculty and faculty on overioads should be reviewed in 
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light of projected continued growth and available resources. 
12. More adequate access to teaching equipment, e^ecially overhead projectors, is needed in 
the College of Education classrooms. (While equipment may be obtained from the library, it 
is not in a convenient or readily accessible manner.) 
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FLORIDA ATLANTIC UNIVERSITY 



General Findings and Recommendations 

This CoU^e of Education appears to be in fairly good health. Because of the recent NCATE 
review, no campus site visit was considered necessary. The result of that review and a review of BOR 
information and the special consultants report indicates that close attention should be paid to the 
secondary education program. The program appears to be weak and feculty resources are limited. The 
CoUtge should consider limiting its offerings at the secondary level to areas of high demand and 
consolidate its faculty resources in those areas. 

The follow-up on recommendations in the 1985 BOR review seem complete and effective. 
However, the area of minority recruitment and student enrollment of minorities remains troublesome. 
FAU is positioned to attract nnore minority students than are enrolled and more effort and resources 
need to be expended to solve this problem. 

Efforts have been made to establish regular and periodic reviews and follow-up studies of 
graduates, a weakness cited in the 1989 NCATE review. There is, as yet, little evidence of a faculty 
development plan. 

The overall strength and vitality of the education degree programs is veiy good. Additional 
faculty and new leadership should strengthen the College fiirther. 

Category I - Knowledge Base 
Design of Curriculum 

The Teacher Education Unit of Florida Atlantic University developed a sophisticated knowledge 
base that was explicated in detail in the NCATE Institutional Report (IR). The knowledge base utilized 
the theme "The Teacher as Transmitter of Knowledge and Cultural Heritage." This theme was evident 
in the urut's mission statement assumptions underlying the programs, and the goals and objectives 
undergirding each of the programs. Careful examination of the curriculum design provides ample 
evidence of the careful thought and faculty effort in developing the content. The stated goals and 



objectives are supported by bibliographic references to the principal theorists and researchers of each 
area. 

Attention was given to the Eorida Performance Measurement System (FPMS) and the Eorida 
Essential Generic Competencies (FEGC) in the development of the curricular design. The six domains 
of the FPMS and the 35 generic competencies of the FEGC were evident throughout the basic programs 
and contributed significantly to the NC ATE Knowledge Base Standard. A FEGC/Course Matribc was 
presented in the NCATE Institutional Report that clearly identified the course(s) in which each generic 
competency was addressed. 

The NCATE Evaluation Board listed "articulation across programs" as a weakness. The 
Evaluation Board's major concern was secondary programs which had no discrete descripJon in the 
Institutional Report. Florida Atlantic contended that the described curricular design was generic acnDSS 
programs and applicable to all secondary programs. The Institutional Report listed secondary teaching 
fields on pages 136 to 157. Required and elective courses were specified along with admisaon and 
other departmental requirements. The information provided was adequate to allow the examiners to 
compare the objective/competencies listed in the generic description to the specific course requirements 
of each secondary academic program. Problems exist in the specific course requirements of each 
secotidary academic program. Problems exist in the secondary certification programs that will be 
addressed under the Professional Studies section. 

Delivery of Curriculum 

Evidence exists that the teacher education programs have strength and currency, that they are 
broad and include traditional form^ of scholariy inquiry, and L at theory and professional practice are 
related. The NCATE Board of Examiners listed student criticism of some of their method courses as a 
weakness. Student criticism of courses is, in itself, a generic occurrence in higher education. The 
description of the delivery system explicated in the ER is traditional but also uses technology and 
individual and group instructional techniques eflFectively. 



General Studies 

No problems are evident in the content and planning of the general education component of the 
teacher education programs. Evidence of articulation with community colleges, specifically, Broward, 
Indian River, and Palm Beach County, was presented in the Addendum to the NCATE Report. 

Content of Curriculum: Specialty Studies 

The University has a well-planned specialty studies curriculum for each academic major. 
Elementary education programs require extensive preparation, 82 semester hours at the upper-division 
level. Secondary majors range fi"om a niinimumof36 hours up to 72 semester hours. The courses 
appear to be well planned and appropriately sequenced. The Florida adopted competencies are 
addressed in the program and appropriate faculty are involved in planning, conducting, and maintaining 
the evaluatioa Graduate programs require 36 semester hours of carefully sequenced courses for the 
degree in each area. Guidelines of specialty organizations are used. No particular strength or 
weaknesses are noted by this evaluator. 

Content of the Curriculum: Professional Studies 

The content of the cunriculum in elementary education and exceptional student education is well 
conceptualized in the 32-hour professional studies core. The courses contained in the core represent a 
good balance of theory and practice. 

The teacher education certification programs described in the Institutional Report do not 
represent the same degree of uniformity and control. In feet, the NCATE Board of Examiners found 
these secondary programs to be a weakness and recommended that the institution design a new core for 
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secondary education that "fiilly addresses the seven compliance criteria related to Standard I.E.'' 

The lack of unifonnity in the secondary certification programs can no doubt be attributed to the 
past history of the programs. In 1984, the secondary certification programs were assigned to the 
specialty departments and were no longer in the control of the College of Education. Upon the 
insistence of a new education dean, these programs were returned to the College of Education in 1988. 
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Evidence points to a shortage of feculty in the methods area. For example, when courses were 
transferred to academic departments in 1984, feculty lines were transferred also. When the courses were 
returned, however, the faculty lines were not returned. It is recommended that at leas t four facultv lines 
be returned or added to the College of Education . These facultv positions should include expertise in 
social studio . education, math and science education, and EngKsh/Foreign languag e education. 

A second concern in the secondary certification areas is the feet that no course is required 
dealing with exceptionalities. Either a course or a portion of a course shou ld be devoted to 
exceptionalities . 

A third concern in the secondary certification programs is the fact that no field experiences are 
required in the methods courses. A one-credit hour fidd-based experience is required at both the 
elementary and secondary basic levels. This one-hour course is basically a general observation 
experience. It is recommended that relevant field experiences be included as a part of the methods 
course in secondary programs particularly . Elementary programs require a agnificant number of clock 
hours of field-based experiences in three different courses. 

At the advanced level no graduate degree program is available in curriculum and instruction for 
secondary teachers. Certainly, the University has a responsibility to serve secondary teachers in this 
important area It is recommended that the College of Education consider the need for an M.Ed, in 
Curriculum and Instruction . 

Although the BOE noted other weaknesses in Standard I.E., the University satisfactorily 
rejoined the negative comments. 

Category II - Relationship to the World of Practice 

Clinical and Field-Based Experiences 

There are no apparent weaknesses in the clinical and field-based experiences. Basic programs 
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require extensive experiences in a variety of settings. Advanced programs require practica in all 
programs and clinical/field-based experiences in most. The NC ATE Action Letter cited clinical 
experience as a weakness in advanced programs. Review of relevant data and the NCATE report 
incUcated adequate experience in all areas. Polides and procedures for selecting and evaluating field 
experience sites are in place and appropriate. 

Relations with Graduates 

The State of Florida requirements relative to program evaluation and assistance to first year 
graduates have been met. No weaknesses were cited in this area in the NCATE Action Letter. 
Furthermore, institutional documentation is adequate to assure compliance. 

Relations with Schools 

There is considerable evidence that relations between schools and Florida Atlantic University are 
excellent. There are several mechanisms that assure good relations, which include the Colleges Teacher 
Education Center (TEC) and the Institute for Research and Development in Teacher Education 
(IRDTE). Both of these formal stmctures, plus the many informed activities, assure faculty involvement 
with the public schools. 

Categor/ in - Students 
Admission 

Admissions standards at both the basic and advanced levels are good and meet NCATE and 
BOR requirements. Eflforts are made to recmit underrepresented populations and special provisions are 
made for admission of students firom minority groups. 

Monitoring Progress 

Monitoring progress is conducted effectively at both the basic and advanced levels. 
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Advisory Services 

Advisement appears to be excellent 
occur in the r^ular four-year period. 



Completions of teacher education programs generally 



Completion of Program 

Basic programs require the completion of standardized tests (e.g., the Genei'al Professional 
Education Examination), the Florida Performance Measurement System, a minimum required GPA, and 
other relevant criteria. Advanced programs require departmental qualifying examinations and successful 
completion of rigorous course requirements. No weaknesses were dted by NCATE. 

Category IV - Faculty 

Faculty Qualifications, Assignments, Work Load, and Evaluation 

The NCATE Action Letter points to two weakness: (1) the lack of faculty cultural diversity and 
(2) the lack of a policy diflFerentiating between undergraduate and graduate teaching loads. Tne 
University explains these weaknesses by reporting eight minority faculty, four Hispanic and four black, 
for a total percentage of 12.30. They agree that there is no written dijBFerentiation between graduate and 
undergraduate teaching loads, but they affirm that the typical undergraduate teaching load is three 
courses and the typical graduate load is two courses. In order to conform to NCATE Standards, a 
written policy should exist and documentation presented to assure conformance. Recommendation: a 
faculty load policy should be developed differentiating undergraduate and graduate faculty teaching 
loads. 

The NCATE Board of Examiners found Standard IV. C, Faculty Development, to be unmet. 

Although there are numerous faculty development activities occurring, these activities appear to be 

irregular and uncoordinated as opposed to systematic and coordinated. Although much is being done, it 

would seem advantageous to prepare a document detailing faculty development plans over a three- to 

live-year period. Such a document would do much to assure a ^'systematic" plan. Recommendation: 

Develop a three- to five-year faculty development plan that will explicate the unit's efforts to keep the 

faculty aware of the latest developments and technologies in teacher education . 
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Category V ■ Governance and Resources 

All NCATE and BOR standards appear met in a satisfectory manner. 



Summary and Recommendations 

There are many strengths in FAU's teacher education programs. Among these should be 
mentionea a well-conceptualized curriculum in elementary and special education at the basic leyel. The 
quality of students is yery good, as is advisement. The faculty is strong and well-qualified. The Teacher 
Education Center and the Institute for Research and Development are highly commendable. University 
support for teacher education is evident through governance and resource provisions. One can conclude 
fi-om available evidence that the teacher preparation programs satisfactorily meet both the NCATE and 
Board of Regents Standards. 

As in all institutions, some improvements can be made. In an effort to identify these areas of 
possible weakness, the following recomrne:'^idations are offered: 

1. Responsibility for secondary programs has been returned to the College of Education. 
There appears to be a lack of faculty in specialized areas. It is recommended that at least 
four faculty lines be added to provide expertise in social studies education, math and science 
education, and English/foreign language education. 

2. Secondary certification programs require no course or portion of a course dealing with 
exceptionalities. It is recommended that the College consider offering or requiring a course 
in teaching exceptional students. If a course is not feasible due to program length, it is 
recommended that a unit on exceptionalities be added to an existing course. 

3. Secondary certification methods courses do not require field-based experiences. It is 
recommended that consideration be given to field experiences in secondary methods classes. 

4. It is recommended that a faculty load policy differentiating undergraduate and graduate 
faculty teacliing loads be put in place. 

5. It is recommended that a faculty development plan be implemented that is systematic and 
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ensures faculty awareness and expertise in new developments and technologies in teacher 
education. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CENTRAL FLORIDA 



General Findings and Recommendations 

This is a very good College of Education and it has enormous potential for further growth and 
development. NCATE reviews found all standards met except for the admissions standard Both 
procedural and minority recruitment weaknesses were noted. Eflforts have been made to address these 
problems. 

The special consultant recommended that the use of part-time faculty be decreased to strengthen 
the integrity of the overall program. Also, it was recommended that field placement supervision be 
improved and more assistance be provided to beginning teachers. In general, the consultant found the 
College to be a sound and effective organization. 

Responses to the 1985 review have been scattered. There is still only moderate articulation with 
community colleges in the area and there is no unit yet established to organize outreach and research 
activities. 

Analysis of the BOR addendum suggests that alignment with the Master Plan is developing well 
enough. Plans are in place to keep undergraduate degree programs within the 128-130 semester-hour 
limit and there are few marginally enrolled programs. 

In general, this College of Education is developing well. The enormous growth potential 
concurrent with the need to strengthen research activities place the feculty in a bind with competing 
pressures for both research and service productivity. Improved organization to deliver service to 
schools and to stimulate and conduct res^^ch woula be beneficial. 

New University-level leadership should help develop the great potential for relating the College 
of Education to the business and corporate community in the Orlando area. This would help fiirther 
develop the educational leadership programs and research opportunities. 
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Teacher Education Program Description 
Program Goals and Objectives 

The primary mission presented by UCF is that the University provide educational, ciiltural, 
social, and research programs that complement a growing metropolitan region, llie University seeks to 
serve its local and regional role while enhancing its national and international status. The mission of the 
institution and the programs offered appear to be responsive to central Florida's general population 
growth, and to its growth as a high-technology center, a cultural and international community, and trade 
center. Enrollment has increased significantly, there is a commitment to inaease the number of resident 
students with an emphasis on cultural diversity, and program planning and implementation have reflected 
the needs of the region as well as cooperative planning by University administrators and community 
leaders. 

The mission of the University and the mission presented by the College of Education reflect 
suTiilar assumptions and goals. The program objectives and goals of the College, outlined in A Plan of 
Action for Decade HI . appeared aligned with the stated University mission. The College of Education, 
as a whole, is viewed positively by and receives support fi*om the University's adininistration. The 
administration depicts the College as fulfilling a mission of re^onal service while attempting to attain a 
national reputatioa The College of Education Dean and faculty enjoy wide respect firom colleagues 
throughout the University. 

In relation to the SUS Master Plan, the number of new teachers prepared at UCF has inaeased 
by approximately 30 percent over the last four years. The College has been involved in a two-year self- 
study process in preparation for the combined NC ATEyBOR/DOE review resulting in a critical review 
of and modifications to education programs. Other areas of the Master Plan are addressed in the 
remaining sections of this report. 
Currency of Content 

The Unit's curriculum design is strongly influenced by generic teaching competencies mandated 
by the state and assessed in beginning teachers through a standardized examination. In describing a 
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"B^ Practices" model, the Unit seeks to integrate these 27 competencies (and 1 18 performance 
criteria) with its own ti'adition of experience-based curriculum deagn and to describe an overall ^iraled 
pattern of knovrfedge, skills, practi'^^, and feedback as the undergirding structure which guides 
curriculum. 

While the mission statements of the University and the Unit speak to the spirit of this "Best 
Practices" model with references to the strength of the relationship between theory and practice in the 
Unit's design, there was no consistent evidence available to suggest that the Unit's curriculum decisions 
are systenutically guided by a cohesive design that combines knowdedge, research, and practice. 

At the graduate level, there was even less evidence that a unit-wide model existed since most 
verbal and written references were program-specific rather than unit-based. A special committee is 
currently reviewing the master's level degrees, and discussions about a unit-wide approach (e.g., model 
and/or underiying knowledge base) may be an outgrowth of those deliberations. 

The content of the specialty studies is a weU-planned sequence of courses. A review of program 
folios and discussions with chairpersons and faculty showed that the academic, methodological, and 
clinical experiences were adequate and appropriate. In the biology, math, and science programs, it was 
noted that there was a strong clinical component which required students to become involved in 
simulation and observation as early as the sophomore year. Program folios further indicated that 
guidelines of learned societies had been used in program development and modifications. 

Although the sequence of courses and experiences is well-planned and responsive to state- 
mandated competencies, interviews with students, r.^ent graduates, and colleagues fi"om the worid of 
practice (NK-12) reflected unevenness between the skills and roles being taught by the basic programs 
and the skills and roles deemed necessary in the professional roles within the schools. For example, 
many ideas such as teacher empowerment, site-based management, understanding and dealing with the 
complexities of today's NK-12 student, and cutting-edge techniques seem to go trom the surrounding 
school districts to the Unit rather than vice versa or collaboratively. Coverage of multicultural and 
global perspectives through the professional education course sequence and field experiences was not 
consistent at either the basic or advanced level. 
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Data presented indicate that all but one of the teacher education programs. Music, fall within the 
120-130 total semester credit hours criterion of the SUS. The minimum program requirements in Music 
vary from 134 to 139 hours. Although the total minimum hour requirement does not exceed 130, the 
following programs have minimum program requirements that allow for no electives: Foreign 
Languages, Physical Education, and Business Education. No plan to adjust the minimum required credit 
hours for the specified teacher education programs was evident. 

As 80 percent of the undergraduate teacher education students are AA d^ee transfer students, 
articulation agreements and student program planning are necessary in providing a coordinated program 
within the credit hour guidelines. It was not evident tliat modifications to program course requirements 
consistently took into consideration AA requirements or input fi-om partidpating community colleges. 

It was observed that the University Teacher Education Advisory Council (TEAC) specified 
courses that must be completed beyond the AA degree articulated agreement for successfiil completion 
of the teacher education program. While the courses and supporting rationale were grounded in sound 
practices of training effective teachers, the overall effect may be to increase the required graduation 
hours for teacher education students and potentially increase the number of semesters needed to 
complete the degree. 

The TEAC was found to be an effective means of sharing information and receiving input fi-om 
other units and oflBces within the institution. Involvement of community representatives was evidenced 
on the College Advisory Council. Input fi-om school district personnel is solicited primarily through 
partidpation on the Advisory Committees established by individual programs. The effective utilization 
of such advisory groups across all programs of the Unit appeared irtconsistent. While classroom 
teachers were often listed as members of such advisory groups, their actual involvement was neither 
systematic nor per/asive. 

Practicum/Field Experience 

There is a major emphasis within the unit tor students in the basic programs to have well- 
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sequenced, ongoing, and ever-expanding field-based experiences. These er.periences occur at three 
stages. Initially students participate in observations and tutoring experiences. A junior-level field 
ejq)erience comes next in which they spend the equivalent of two fijJl days per week during an entire 
semester evaluating student work, tutoring, performing clerical woric, and using educational media to 
plan and present lessons of short duratioa The student's field experiences culminate in a senior-year 
student-teaching assignment. The Unit outiines a semester-long placement in which it suggests that 
students spend their first five weeks of the fourteen-week program woridng gradually toward assuming 
a half-day teaching load. During weeks six through eleven the suggested program outlines the gradual 
assumption of teaching duties fi-om half-time to full-time. Beginning in the eleventh week the suggested 
program describes the gradual return of classes to the supervising teacher at proper breaks in pupil 
programs. A wide variance in the amount of time individual students were engaged in fiill-time 
assumption of an actual teaching load, ranging fi-om a low of 5-6 weeks to a high of 12-15 weeks, was 
evidenced. Students commonly experienced 8-9 weeks of fiill-time teaching. 

School sites are selected with culturally diverse populations being an important criterion. 
Students are placed in several schools in order to increase the probability that they will gain experience 
with these populations; however, each student's cumulative assignments are not monitored to assure 
that each receives this experience, though a majority appeared to have done so. 

Documents and training are provided to the college supervisor, field-based supervisor, and the 
student on the roles and expectations for each. All field-based supervisors met specified requirements 
and guidelines of learned societies. Discussions among the three participants are held regularly 
throughout the semester, usually at biweekly intervals. College supervisors provide support to the field- 
based supervisory teacher in increasing her/his supervising eflfectiveness. This ongoing, consistent 
partnership was identified by many school- and district-based administrators and teachers as a major 
contributing faaor in the outstanding relationship that exists between the Unit and the schools/school 
districts. 

Prior to the actual placement of student teachers on site, a document is signed by the unit and 
school officials; however, there were no written negotiated agreements between the unit and school 
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districts outlining the roles and responsibilities of the parties. Informal agreements q}peared to underlie 
these arrangements. 

The discussion in the previous paragraphs ^plies to the graduate level as it relates to strong 
relationships with the schools, culturally-diverse settings and placements, and formal written agreements. 
At the graduate level, however, the clinical experiences, especially in the subject matter areas, were often 
at the site where a student was currently employed and, in some instances, the student was permitted to 
select her/his own site-based supervisor. InsuflScient evidence existed that the unit ensured systematic, 
rigorous oversight of these arrangements or that the clinical assignment/project/activity provided a 
suflBcient "stretch" for the student from bir/his current assignment. 

Advisement of students and supervision of field-based experiences did not appear to be 
respected faculty responsibilities as reflected in the lack of a formal and consistent system of assigning 
advisors to students and the lack of weight such responsibilities carry in the merit, promotion, and tenure 
processes. 

Integration with Other Programs 

The University's Teacher Education Advisory Council appears to serve as an effective 
mechanism for both sharing information regarding teacher education and receiving input on teacher 
education programs from representatives of the larger University academic community. It was observed 
that this body takes action on policy issues. If this function continues as a responsibility of this body, it 
may prove to be inhibitory to a true advisory, innovation-oriented capacity. 

Community College Articulation 

Eighty percent of the undergraduate teacher education students are AA degree transfer students. 
In building a sound linkage among the General Education, Professional Education, and Specialty Studies 
of any specific teacher education program, the UCF-community college articulation agreements become 
significant. The advisement system for potential teacher education majors at community colleges 
appeared effective. While the TEAC serves as a vehicle for cooperative planning of teacher education 
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programs and for the interface of teacher education and general education, this process involves the 
representatives of the general education faculty covering only 20 percent of the student population, i.e., 
UCF general education programs only. 

New Program Development 

The proposal of a new B.S. degree program in Early Childhood Education appears supported by 
national trends and state needs. Existing programs at the graduate level should be thoroughly reviewed 
and necessary modifications made prior to new program development. 

Students 
Demand 

The enrollment in teacher education programs has increased by 57 percent over the 1985-1989 
period. No data are available concerning students who applied for admission, only for those admitted. 
Thus, comparisons of number of students and characteristics is not possible. 

Enrollment data presented by individual ti^cher education program areas indicate that the 
following programs show declining enrollment*? over the past five years: Education Media, Music 
Education, Foreign Language Education, and Technical/ Vocational Education. Art Education 
demonstrates a similar drop but the degree program was "fi-ozen" while under review for 1987-88 and 
1 988-89 academic years. These programs also all show 1988-89 graduation rates of five students or 
less. The College will need to address the need for such programs in relation to resources required to 
maintain the program in making decisions regarding the fixture of the programs. 

Admissions 

The Unit's admission policy which governs all programs is listed in official College publications. 
A review of the specific requirements for undergraduate admissions showed that the primary criteria for 
admission were performance on standardized tests (ACT, SAT, CLAST), GPA (2.5), and course grade 
fat least a ''C"). Intendews and other criteria were used at the department's disaetion. 



Source 

Data provided by the Collie indicate the greatest majority of teacher education students are 
Florida residents and enter with an AA degree. 

RetentionyMonitoring Progress 

Student progress is monitored by the Unit at the time of admission to junior and senior year 
student teaching and, if students are placed on probation, by the University. These checkpoints and 
procedures are clearly outlined in the procedures of the Unit and materials provided students, e.g.. The 
Notebook: A Guide for Undergraduate Students in the College of Education . During field-based 
experiences, progress is monitored jointly by the University feculty and cooperating teachers. 

Students' records are maintained at the institution and in a stat«^wide database, the Student 
Academic Support System (SASS), and students receive an updated audit of their progress to use in 
consulting with advisors. There is no requirement for students to see advisors on a regular basis; hence, 
faculty may not be aware of academic problems prior to students being placed on probation. 

Once academic problems are picked up, faculty do seem to be aware of the support systems to 
help. These systems are published in University publications, including the UCF Bulletin and the COE 
Notebook. Basic skills remediation is ofiFered through the nearest community college and tutoring and 
other activities are offered through the Student Academic Resource Center. 

The monitoring system at the advanced level consists of assignment of the student in a close, 
mentoring-type relationship with an advisor, regular reviews of GPA, and the use of written 
comprehensive examinations. 

Students receive information about teacher education programs at UCF during their freshman 
year at the University or at the community colleges. Available materials include brochures from the 
College of Education, as well as the UCF undergraduate catalog. Admission requirements for the 
teacher education and specialization areas are clearly delineated. 

Student due-process procedures are cited in the University publication. Golden Rule . The 
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process for grade appeals is specified by the Florida Administrative Code and is outlined in the Catalogs . 

Although feculty are assigned advisement responsibilities, the system appears to be passive 
rather than active. Students must seek out their advisors and often are sought out by their advisors only 
when they are about to be put on probatioa The emphasis appears to more informal than formal. 

Feedback from Graduates 

Since 1982, the Unit has received data on its beginning teachers* performance on the Horida 
Teacher Certification Examination and the Florida Beginning Teacher Program. In addition, while not 
part of a systematic plan, graduates fi-om the Unit have been surveyed in 1984, 1986, and 1988. 

Plans are in place for an annual survey to be taken in April of each year. Faculty interviewed 
indicated that results of the three most recent surveys were considered in plans to modify courses in 
foundations and media skills. 

Cultural Diversity 

Numerous scholarships, awards, mentoring programs, and work-study activities were listed as 
incentives to attract minorities. The awards cited most frequently were the "Chappy" James Most 
Promising Teacher Scholarship and the Paul Douglas Scholarship. Data did indicate that the Critical 
Teacher Shortage scholarships were used extensively. However, there was little evidence to show that 
the more than twenty other potential scholarships identified had been awarded. It was suggested that 
quite often students were not informed of the availability of the incentives. An examination of data 
indicated that the 10 Percent Rule had not been applied consistently to candidates fi*om diverse 
pojDulations. Data in the Board of Regent's Report showed, for example, that six exceptions were made 
in 1986-87 and three were made in 1988-89. None of these exceptions were for minorities. 

Numerous references were made to the Ford Foundation proposal for recruitment. However, 
that program v.'ill not become operational until Fall 1990. It seemed that resources and programs 



presently avaHable were not being used to their fullest extent to recruit students from a diverse 
populadoa There is a task force on minority recruitment vAiich has published guidelines. Mentors have 
been asagned for students as a part of that eflfoit Specific concern was given to the lack of use of 
biographical data and interviews as components of the admission process. 

The University and the Orange County Public Schools, through the cooperative Minority 
Teacher Recruitment Task Force, have recently put in place a program to identify minority personnel 
currently employed by Orange County Public Schools who may have potential as future teachers and 
help them enroll and secure funding to pursue this career path. 

As the majority of teacher education students are community college transfers, minority 
recruitment may be constrained by the cultural diversity of the community college. However, data 
suggest that minority recruitment potential exists at the community college level beyond the College's 
current level of activity. For example. The Chronicle of Higher Education (April 1 1, 1990) reports UCF 
with a 3.8 percent Black and 86.6 percent White student composition while Valencia Community 
College, the primary source of transfer students, has a 7. 1 percent Black and 80.8 percent White 
composition. 

The ethnic/racial breakdown for the advanced programs shows even fewer minority students, 
proportionally, than the undergraduate program. No specific recruitment activities for minorities were 
noted. A comprehensive system of admissions' criteria was in place (including the ORE, GPA, and 
recommendations) and is monitored by the Graduate Dean's oflace and individual programs. 

Faculty 

Qualifications and Culturai Diversity 

The fiiU-time COE faculty are well-qualified, holding terminal degrees firom a variety of 
institutions of higher education. The COE is attempting to increase the cultural diversity of its staff, and 
recent hires reflect a commitment to this effort (of 20 new hires over the past year, 4 were minorities). 
The rapid growth in student enrollment has led to the use of more adjunct faculty (approximately one- 
third of the courses are taught by part-time faculty), many of whom do not have terminal degrees. 
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These newer faculty, however, do have fairiy recent classroom experience, which most veteran fiiculty 
lack. 

Faculty Load 

The Unit's commitment to teaching is apparent. The Unit also emphasizes service and research. 
The commitment to service is very evident. However, many faculty members do not appear to consider 
research as an integral part of their profession, particularly at the undergraduate level. 

The Unit makes provisions for faculty to teach, conduct scholarly activity and engage in service. 
An examination of activity sheets and schedules shows that generally a 9-semester-hour load for 
graduate feculty and 12-hour load for undergraduate faculty is the rule. Teaching loads are reduced for 
service and research at the discretion of the department chairperson. A review of full faculty vita 
indicates that the faculty is heavily involved in school-related activities, including in-service activities and 
service on various boards, curriculum revisions, and research both externally funded and not funded. 

Faculty Development 

The Unit's members engage in a variety of professional development activities and opportunities 
as evidenced by the documents reviewed and by a study of the "extended" vita provided. The number 
of meetings of professional associations attended and the level of participation in these associations is 
extensive. Involvement in public school service tasks, such as research and conducting staflF 
development opportunities for local school divisions, has exceeded 2000 hours this current year. 
However, professional development does not receive unit-wide focus and direction, and results in 
individually-initiated professional development eflforts which may or may not address areas useful to the 
Unit as a whole. There appear to be various mnding sources that can be tapped to support faculty 
development if so desired. 

Evaluation of Faculty 

Records verified that student evaluations are systematically collected for faculty. Interviews with 
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faculty and administrators verified that a cleariy understood process for regular collection and review of 
faculty documents (related to teaching and research) exists. Faculty members describe I their annual 
meetings with department chairs as contributing to their growth and planning; student evaluation data 
are systematically collected and made available to faculty; the college's annual report fovm provides for 
categorization and enumeration of all activities. While data on &culty service contributions are collected 
(names of advisees, names of interns and student teachers, lists of in-service workshops, and school- 
related service activities), no systematic evaluation of these activities is in place and there is little 
evidence to suggest that even an informal process is used for the purpose of iniproving faculty 
performance in these activities. 

Governance and Resources 
Libraiy and Equipment 

An aggressive, systematic review of Ubraiy holdings has been conducted by the Education 
Librarian and retrospective purchases have occurred to fill out the collection. A special $5 1,000 
allocation has been made to purchase material for the education collectioa An extraordinary partnership 
exists between the library and the College's library committee. A Collection Development Policy was 
implemented in 1989 to ensure systematic review of the collection. The policy ensures input by Unit 
faculty. Faculty and students reported on the high use and strong support they received from the 
Learning Resource Center. Supplies are adequate. 

Of the total number of 773 three-hour course sections taught in Fall semester, 1989, 
approximately 28 percent, both on and off campus, were taught by adjuncts. Approximately 13 percent, 
principally at off-campus sites, were taught by faculty as paid overloads. Thus, approximately 41 
percent of the sections were taught outside of the regularly assigned load of fijU-time faculty. Given the 
Unit's expressed coiiimitment to teaching and to public school service and the emerging research 
mission, particularly in reference to advanced degree programs, there are not a sufficient number of fiill- 
time faculty to support all of the programs offered by the Unit to prevent Augmentation of instruction 
and the erosion of quality. While the faculty would like to see the addition of more fiill-time feculty 
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lines, thdr selection and monitoring of adjuncts necessitated by the current situation usually exhibits 
prudence. Adjunct faculty are selected based on significant practical experience and are viewed as 
contributors to the College philosophy of bringing the realities of practice into the classroom. Each of 
the two doctoral programs (Curriculum/Instruction has at least 7 feculty; Administration/Supervision has 
at least 8 feculty) is adequately staffed. Supervision of practicum experiences is assigned at a ratio of 7 
practicum students for each 3-hour faculty load therdjy producing a ratio of 21 : 1 for full-time feculty 
assignments. This exceeds the 18: 1 ratio specified by NCATE. Financial support for feculty 
development is present at levels at least equal to other units in the institution, with an average of $500 
provided each faculty member for travel. Though clerical support has not increased at the same rate as 
faculty and student enrollment increases, faculty reported satisfection with the services provided, and the 
ratio of clerical staff to faculty and administrators is 1:3.25. 

While a program for monitoring adjunct faculty was described, it was not found to be functional 
across all programs. Information regarding personnel resources and policies governing field experiences 
may be found in section I.C. of this report. 

Physical Resources 

The facilities for the College of Education are functional, attractive, handicapped accessible, 
modem, and well-maintained. With the significant increase in student enrollment and faculty expansion, 
classroom space and oflBce space are no longer sufficient. Computer labs and computer availability for 
faculty exist. A long-range building plan exists for the institution; however, expansion of the Unit's 
facilities was not noted for the immediate fiiture. 

liusiness/Community Specialized Relationships 

The Unit has initiated such relationships with many facets of the surrounding community, e.g., 
Walt Disney World, IBM, Vocational Education associations and centers, and so on. Further 
development of such relationships would be consistent with the expanding business economy of the 
metropolitan area. 
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Program Management 

The Unit has a well-defined and eflfectively utilized committee-oriented system of governance. 
The policies and procedures are cleariy oudined in the College of Ed ucation Operating Policies and 
Procedures document. The emphaas on decision-making at the faculty-committee levd was found in 
reviews of committee minutes, and documentation that such decisions lead to modifications within the 
Unit were noted. 

Funding has increased over each of the past five years. This increase has provided 22 additional 
stafif since 1985, $24,645 more for general expenses, and $66,800 more for equipment. Sponsored 
research doUars have gone fi^om $663,066 in 1985 to $3,700,000 in 1990. Funding for classroom and 
oflBce space expansion has not been approved and is needed. Budget allocations for the purchase of 
curriculum materials for the Learning Resource Center are so limited ^Ut most acquisitions rely on gifts 
from profei;sors or donations fi'om publishers. 

General 

Program Evaluation 

Appropriate committees and channels are in place to accomplish regular reviews of the 
programs. During the past two years this process has been magnified due to the joint accreditation visit. 

Progress on Previous Program Review 

EflForts to attract mmority students and fiiculty have been initiated while the results indicate more 
effort in this area is warranted. Multicultural components have been integrated into the theoretical level 
of professional education curriculum and to some extent, although not uniformly, at the practice level. 

The Teacher Education Advisory Committee and various program advisory committees 
encourage the participation of colleagues fi'om throughout the University in decision making regarding 
the professional education curriculum. As noted previously, involvement of colleagues representing the 
community colleges is limited. 
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Progress has been n.ide on strengthening the doctoral programs in educatioa The research 
component still appears to be weak and is left to adjunct personnd as primary instructors. Faculty 
involvement in research was not evident uniformly across the Unit. 

Assistance to Area School Districts 

The Unit has developed a number of formal mechanisms to foster the systematic, ongoing 
interaction between its students and feculty and the personnel in the schools: (1) Teacher Education 
Centers — specifically designed sites for student-teacher placement and for school-based in-service 
activities — illustrate the collaboration in placement and evaluation of UCF students as well as in the 
Identification and delivery of education programs for practicing professionals. Reviews of faculty vitae 
and Center records indicate a consistent pattern of service program delivery by UCF faculty and an 
equally consistent pattern of school participatioa (2) Ongoing advisory committees and task forces are 
used in the majority of program areas, and committee documents and interviews with committee 
participants provide evidence of the use of these as more than just public relations vehicles. (3) The 
Institute for Professional Developmerit - a newly formed collaboration with Orange County Schools — is 
illustrative of some of the specifically designed partnerships aimed at mutual problem solving. In 
interviews with school personnel served by this partnership, some experienced teachers described their 
confidence in the instructional assistance they were receiving, and a public schools research director 
pointed to specific projects and studies undertaken by UCF in response to research questions raised in 
the field. Many of the UCF faculty members who were interviewed during the BOE visit made 
references to their work with schools and^or school personnel and to the benefits those interactions 
provided in program planning and delivery. At the undergraduate level, these benefits were exemplified 
in the development of the junior-level student-teaching program: at the graduate level in the 
development of the Dantbrth Program for training school administn: "ov^. 

The interviews and documents evidenced mutual respect fostered by many specific, identifiable, 
collaborative programs such as these tiiat wer^^ fiirther strengthened by ongoing informal support 
relationships. People both at the University and in the schools could easily name specific individuals 
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with whom they felt comfortable and confident in professional problem solving. References to the 
responsiveness of these partnership programii to "school-based" problems generates high-level 
awareness and confidence that is reflected iii the schoors willingness to become involved in additional 
relationships. 

The Unit has not developed specific arrangements with school districts to provide assistance to 
its graduates who are starting their professional education experiences. No plan is in place to 
accomplish this, although requests for assistance from the graduates bring response from the Unit. 

Strengths 

A strength of the College was noted in its activities designed to fiilfill its objective of "seeking 
ways to enhance the quality ofinstruction in Florida's county-based public school systems." The 
Teacher Education Center, Institute for Professional Development, and collaborative research efforts 
with local school districts are examples of this area of strength as noted by the NCAIE BOE. 

Recommendations 

1 . Additional staff positions should be allocated to the College of Education in response to the 
increased student enrollment and to promote program integrity by decreasing the extensive 
use of part-time feculty. 

2. More vigorous efforts should be undertaken to increase the number of minority students and 
faculty in the College of Education. 

3 . Qven the predominance of community college transfers in the professional education 
programs, the College should enhance its relationships v^dth "high use" community colleges 
both in terms of strengthening the recmitment and advisement programs, and in 
incorporating input from community college representatives in deliberations regarding the 
integration of general education, professional studies, and specialty studies. 

4. The College should critically review and then plan modifications of field- based experiences 
and relevant courses to incorporate exposure to and coverage of culturally diverse 
populations and perspectives. 
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5. The College should review and potentially modify its system of assigning and rewarding 
(i.e., through the merit, promotion, and tenure process) advisement and supervision of field 
based experience responsibilities. 

6. Although support for feculty continuing professional development was noted, the College 
might modify this system so as to identify priority areas responsive to new directions in 
education which would enhance the unit's cuiriculum, and to be responsive to perceived 
needs and trends of the surrounding school districts. 

7. The College should more directly respond to the SUS' s issue of institutions providing 
programs for the purpose of remediating "poor" teachers and NCATE's standard regarding 
assistance to beginning teachers. 

8. Future program expansion should be initiated only after a thorough review of existing 
resources and programs with an eye toward reallocating resources. 
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General Findings and Recommendations 

The College of Education and Human Services is in generally good health, with a strong faculty, 
access to large numbers of excellent students, and close proximity to rapidly developing metropolitan 
area public school systems. However, the College has entered a critical period of transition involving 
four very important dimensions: 

a. New University leadership and a shift in University mission to stronger academic and 
research programs, greater emphasis on regional development and K-12 relationships. 

b. New College leadership expected to develop a mission, program revisions, and long-range 
plans that align with the University's mission and plans. 

c. Expansion of programs in the College to the doctoral level of study. 

d. Critical review, reconceptualization, and expansion of degree programs and teacher 
preparation activities while at the same time improving relationships with Arts and Sciences 
programs on campus and the public schools in the North Florida region. 

These four dimensions constitute a heavy agenda for the College as it searches for new leadership and 
begins preparation for national re-accreditation in 1994. 

The report of the special consultant points out a large number of strengths in academic program 
design and operations, student characteristics and performances, feculty, and administrative and 
governance features. At the same time, there are clear areas for improvement, particularly in the 
articulation of a mission statement for the College and in the close review and revision of its academic 
programs as they relate to a sound knowledge or research base. 

A close review of the comprehensive response to BOR information requirements suggests that 
there are strong academic degree programs underlying the professional education programs. The 
response to the 1985 SUS program review is complete and apparently effective. However, there are 
several areas where work toward improvement needs to be accelerated: 

a. Addressing the revision of undergraduate program requirements in teacher education to 
bring them within the 120-128 semester-hour range. 
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b. Improving efforts to recruit minorities into teacher education programs and larger numbers 
of students into critical areas of need such as math and science education. Care should be 
taken not to use the 10 percent exception poUcy to admit unqualified non-minority students. 

c. Devising plans and developing the necessary resources for a fecuhy development program 
tiiat will provide the necessary feculty support required for anticipated program expansions 
and improvements. 

This report is organized around program design and evaluation, students, feculty, and 
governance and resources. For each of these sections, comments are made about strengths and needs. 
The report concludes with a set of recommendations relative to the totality of the program review and 
site visitation. 

Program Design and Evaluation 
Strengths 

1 . All programs presented for review at both tiie initial and advanced levels were found to be 
well articulated and fully operative. Each program appears to have clearly stated goals and 
objectives, and includes a programmatic plan for student matriculation. 

2. Program designs at the initial level include components typically assumed to be incorporated 
in teacher preparation programs, including a well-articulated general or liberal studies 
component, a discipline major, general pedagogical and pedago^cal content knowledge, 
other core studies including social foundations and technology, and a thorough capstone 
practicum experience, referred to at UNF as the internship. 

3 . Program designs at tiie advanced level appear well articulated and incorporative of both a 
core set of foundational studies, as well as specific curriculum related to the educational 
personnel preparation programs offered at the master's and Ed.D. levels. 

4. Particularly distinctive at the initial preparation level is the delivery of instn .ction organized 
around course modules. This manner of organizing coursework, though indigenous 
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particulariy to competency-based teacher education programs, could continue to be a viable 
and creative way to d^ver instruction, along with more traditional and alternative didactic 
designs. 

5. All programs in the College of Education and Human Services (COEHS) appear particulariy 
responsive to local educational clientele. That is, most programs are well enrolled and there 
is evidence that recent graduates and professionals who enroll in graduate work are well 
served. The response is particularly p'^sitive with regard to the newly initiated Ed.D. in 
educational leadership. 

6. In the reconceptualization of initial teacher education programs now underway in the 
COEHS, the attempts of certain programs to organize around student cohort groups is 
acknov^edged as an effort at attaining program coherence and more active student 
involvement in the teacher education programs. 

7. There is evidence of rigor and academic challenge as manifested in the initial programs. 
Students acknowledge coursework as important and reflective of academic and experiential 
knowledge bases appropriate to the initial preparation of teachers. 

8. The COEHS has received considerable recognition with regard to its efforts to maintain an 
effective evaluation of its graduates. The COEHS has consistently conducted follow-up 
surveys of its graduates and their employing school oflScials in order to assess the 
competence of these be^nning teachers. Graduates of the initial preparation program have 
also successfully completed both the Rorida Performance Measurement System and the 
Florida Bediming Teacher Program. 

Needs 

1 . All program initiatives within the COEHS must be guided by a well-articulated statement of 
the College's mission, its vision of its role relative to the larger University and the region 
served by UNF. Such a statement of mission, then, would allow for the articulation of a 
long-range plan for the COEHS, beyond current staffing plans. This vision would be a 




foundational link to revisions and reconceptulizations of the teacher education and school 
personnel programs offered by the CoU^e. 

2. The COEHS has begun a major reconceptualization of its teacher education programs and a 
review of all advanced prqparation programs. This reconceptualization is to be encouraged, 
^en the strong persuasion of the College to shift away from a competency-based teacher 
education program to one more grounded in a notion of teachers as decision makers and 
problem solvers. This reconceptualization should reflect explicit and well-articulated views 
of learning, teaching, schooling, and the process of "learning to teach." 

3 . The reconceptualization of COEHS programs must make explicit the linkages of these 
conceptions noted above to specific representations of extant knowledge bases, including 
studies of teaching and learning, and schooling, and more experientially based studies of 
practice. 

4. The College offers a full range of undergraduate Onitial) teacher preparation programs, 
master's programs and more recently the Ed.D. in educational leadership. Many faculty 
assume instructional leadership at all levels of the College's programming. Careful review of 
the potential interrelationships of these various programs may relieve the degree to which 
some faculty are overextended. For instance, the master's program in teacher education 
could be more explicitiy marketed for expert, veteran teachers who upon completion of the 
degree might take a clinical feculty role in the initial program; the same leadership 
preparation links are possible at the doctoral level. Such programmatic "layering" might 
help feculty focus their efforts and differentiate responsibilities more effectively. 

5 . There is a need to focus more carefully on the foundational core in both the initial 

preparation programs and in the master's degree areas. Already there is a reasonably sound 
core of foundational studies in both, but faculty appear overextended in certain areas of the 
undergraduate program and particularly in social foundations. At the master's level, the 
two-course core could potentially be expanded to include approaches to classroom inquiry 
and more contemporary studies of teaching and leaning, and schooling. 
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6. While there are instances of program evaluation and student assessment being administered 
at both the initial and advanced levels, there is no particular link to findings emanating from 
current follow-up studies of graduates. Efforts to chart retention in minority recruitment 
programs could well be extended to the entire population of students, including expanding 
portfolio development as a form of student and program assessment. There is a need to 
evidence the impact of current and future program evaluation in revising programs and to 
document the quality of program graduates though outcomes assessments. 



Students 
Strengths 

1 . The College of Education and Human Services has a well-articulated and effectively 
administered program of student recruitment, selection, and admissions. The net effect of 
such strategies is evidenced in the College's ability to attract capable students, who complete 
the program in a timely feshion and successfully meet exit measures. 

2. There appear to be energetic and eflBcient student services. Responsibilities are executed in 
the context of a caring community relative to services offered to students on campus and in 
their placement in local school settings for field experiences and career placements. 

3. The College's efforts to fonn articulation agreements wit.i local community colleges, and 
particularly with the Florida Community College of Jacksonville and St. Johns River 
Community College, are exemplary. There is evidence that students in the COEHS, a 
m^ority of whom emanate from community colleges, can effectively transfer into the 
teacher education programs, given the good quality of student advisement in these 
institutions and in the College. 

4. The College has several exemplary student advisement initiatives underway, including the 
Teacher Education for America's Minorities (TEAM) program, which is a minority 
recruitment and retention program sponsored by the Ford Foundation, and PREiVHER, 
which is a minority recruitment program in concert with local community colleges. 
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Needs 

1 . Discussions r^arding admissions standards suggest that feculty beliefs about attributes of 
effective teadiers exceed the limited, though typical, admissions requirements currently 
utilized in force in the College. The College is encouraged to extend its selection process 
into the initial courses for purposes of adding more qualitative (or subjective) measures, if 
not for formal admission, at least for self-selection purposes. That is, the more teacher 
candidates know about themselves and the demands of the teaching role, the more capable 
they will be of judging their potential for success in the role. This process as facilitated 
during the teacher education program could help counter the high drop-out rate of teachers 
during their initial years of teaching, and assist in retaining those most ably suited for the 
profession. 

2. The faculty are encouraged to extend recruitment and retention initiatives deemed successful 
in the TEAM and PREMIER programs to other populations currently served by the 
College, particularly with regard to important benchmark evaluations of student progress 
while in the teacher education programs and in the initial years of teaching. Although 
participation in the Rorida Beginning Teacher Program is one such effort to extend support 
and assessment, those more reflective of the specific goals of the UNF program would also 
provide appropriate measures. 

3 . While recruitment initiatives through the Ford funded TEAM project and the PREMIER 
project appear highly successful, the allowances in the Rorida system under the 10 percent 
rule are not being met That is, allocations of student admissions for minority candidates 
below articulated admission standards are being awarded to other than minority candidates. 
An explication of this special population relative to admission standards exemptions is 
appropriate. 

Faculty 

Strengths 

1 . A review of faculty vita and opportunities to discuss programmatic concerns with many 
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members of the COEHS reflects a range of very capable and highly enthusiastic faculty at 
UNF. They are extremdy committed to teaching and advising students and to their 
outreach initiatives with area schools. They also present their work and receive recognition 
for programmatic initiatives through national association annual meetings and in learned 
society journals and other publications. 

2. While scholarly activity is encouraged throughout the COEHS, the College and its faculty 
continue to see the primary mission as one of instructioa This commitment is reflected in 
the way programs are organized, the level of faculty contribution to them, and the positive 
reactions feculty receive from current and former students. 

3 . The organization of the College into divisions and the subdivision into program areas 
appears to be an effective structure for conducting the work of the College. There is 
considerable leadership being exercised by the division chairs and program heads, as well as 
informal leadership initiatives by individual faculty. Particularly notable is the progress made 
in program conceptualization and development provided by the current dean of the COEHS 
since the last Florida State Department and National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education reviews. 

4. Faculty exercise regular communication with colleagues in the Colleges of the Arts and 
Sciences as a function of strong informal relationships at the discipline level. Faculty 
obviously relate well with colleagues in the area county elementary and secondary schools, 
and with community college personnel 



Needs 

1. Although immediate staffing plans have been nrmde for the COEHS, the College is 
encouraged to develop, as a part of long-range planning initiatives referenced above, a long 
range staffing plan. This plan should project retirements and other forms of attrition, and 
project staffing for continuing academic core activities and new program Initiatives. 

2. Given the centrality of integrating appropriate knowledge bases within program 



conceptualizations for both the initial and advanced programs, it is critical that faculty 
possess a working knowledge of research and theoretical studies. It is also vital that fecuity 
not only serve as translators of those knowledge bases, but also contribute to the growth of 
knowledge in the field These contributions shouU continue to be encouraged at all levels. 

3 . Central to program conceptualizations at the initial and advanced levels are core sequences 
in general pedagogy, hunian growth and development, social foundations and, at the 
advanced level, research methodology. Contributions to core courses should emanate from 
the recognized expertise of faculty who teach those courses. 

4. While the College's efforts relative to collaboration with local schools is to be commended, 
the College is encouraged to extend developments with local teachers and other school 
pereonnel who contribute to program design and delivery. Specifically, selection of 
directing teachers requires carefiil oversight, as does the College's responsibility for 
adequately preparing these individuals for clinical fecuity positions. In this instance, EXCEL 
(Excelling in Clinical Education Learning) and SPRINT (Supervisors of Pre-Intem 
Teachers) are excellent examples of school personnel development in critical instructional 
leadership roles. 

Governance and Resources 
Strengths 

L The organizational stmcture of the COEHS into divisions and program areas, as discussed 
above, appears to be an appropriate mechanism for accomplishing the responsibilities of the 
College. There is also an adequate standing committee structure for consultative decision 
making. 

2. There are also committee strucmres relative to COEHS relations with other units on 
campus, particulariy through the OflBce of Academic Affairs. Relationships with the 
Colleges of the Arts and Sciences, though formeriy provided for through PCOTE 
(President's Council on Teacher Education), appear to be operating at an informal level. 
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3 . The OflBce of Academic Afl&irs is to be commended for providing for the coordination and 
oversight of graduate programs within the COEHS and across campus, through the vice 
president for academic a£&irs. 

4. Collaborative relationships between the College and the area county schools, and 
particularly in Clay and Duval counties are to be commended. The EXCEL/SPRINT 
program is exemplary. It provides a structure for the cluster school concept, for the 
development of the clinical educator role for school-based faculty and for the conduct of 
more in-depth and better articulated field and internship experiences for students. Further, 
the Teacher Education Center is a vital outreach mechanism for the COEHS to provide 
services to local elementary and secondary schools. More recently, the development of the 
Duval County/COEHS partnership, called the Partnership in Educational Technology 
(PIET), with the Apple Corporation is an excellent initiative in technological instruction. 
Finally, the recent agreement between the College of Education and Human Services and 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education with the AT&T Teachers for 
Tomon ow Program reflects the continuing commitment of the College to collaboration 
across local school districts and with the business community. 

5. The Learning Laboratory represents the growing commitment within the College to 
technologically assisted instruction. This is an active and vital resource for students and 
faculty and reflects an appropriate array of technological support equipment and software. 
The range of uses includes fijndamental media capability for prospeaive teachers, regular 
class projects across the curriculum which engage students in laboratory activities, and 
faculty initiatives to integrate technology into their instruction. 

Needs 

1 . Althou^ communication between the College of Education.and Human Services and the 
Colleges of the Arts and Sciences appears to be operating effectively at the intbrmal level, 
evidence of strong University-wide support for the education of teachers is best reflected in 
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the creation of a formal communication system. This might take the form of a standing 
University council on teacher education which reports to the head of the teacher education 
unit (the Dean of the COEHS). This group would advise the Dean on matters related to 
program articulation across elementary and secondary academic majors, collaborative 
projects with area schools, and the integration of the general studies curriculum toward the 
liberal education of teacher candidates. This structure would ddiberate at the policy 
advisory level and is not intended to supplant or extend existing processes for academic 
review. 

2. While developments relative to technology both within the COEHS and in collaboration 
with area schools are extremely innovative, they focus primarily on instructional technology 
prospective teachers can use in elementary and secondary classroom instruction. The 
College is encouraged to consider thf creation of a "teaching laboratory" concept as well, 
v/herein facilities and equipment are provided for the critical analysis of teaching praaice. 

3. With the designation of responsibility within the OflBce of Academic Affairs for the 
coordination of graduate programs, the University is encouraged to develop a consistent set 
of policies for the conduct of advanced teacher education and school personnel programs, 
including procedures for curriculum review, residency, and prerequisites and qualifications 
for graduate feculty status. 

Recommendations 

1 . The College of Education and Human Services shoi 'la develop a well-articulated statement 
of mission which incorporates the uniquenesses of the College and its centrality to the 
University and to the larger educational community, and which reflects a vision of what the 
College can become in the future. This mission, or vision statement, can provide the 
foundation for linking emerging programmatic conceptualizations that are currently under 
discussion in the departments and program areas. 

2. Once the College has articulated its vision for the future, it must develop a long- range 
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planning process for prioritizing programniatic imtiatives, staffing those program priorities, 
explicating the relationships between programs at the initial and advanced levels, and 
charting fiiture rdationsliips with local school districts. The College must be carefiil to focus 
its energies on program initiatives that are vital to educational developments in the region, 
that are central to the University's larger mission, and that are distinctive in nature. 

3. Crucial to the College's efforts to reconceptualize programs at the initial and advanced 
levels is the degree to \^ch programmatic coherence can be achieved. Coherent programs 
appear to be those that reflect a consensuall}^ articulated vision of teaching and learning, and 
schooling, as well as shared notions about the process of learning to teach. These may be 
separately articulated statements by each program area, drawing from some general 
principles that are common across programs. From such conceptual frameworics, themes 
could be derived that are reinforced throughout the curriculum. Program designs should 
also reflect the integration of representative knowledge bases that reflect the theoretical, 
empirical, and experiential studies in the field. Coherence is also achieved through sound 
articulation between the general studies and professional studies, and between school 
practice and on-campus didactic and clinical studies. It is further achieved through the 
demonstration of instructional approaches within the program that reinforce the vision of 
teaching and learning in the program design, and potentially through the organization of 
students into cohorts. Finally, formative and summative evaluation of programs and student 
assessment are vital to achieving coherent programs. 

4. While the initiatives between the College of Education and Human Services and the area 
schools reflect many innovative projects cited above, the College is encouraged to expand 
its relationships with these schools in very purposefiil ways. Using the cluster schorl 
concept, the College should strengthen and expand its activities to a limited but adequate 
number of sites where the professional development of beginning and continuing teachers is 
a shared mission of the College and these school sites. These should be sites where teachers 
are carefiilly selected and prepared for clinical educator roles, and where the teacher 
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development initiatives would be exemplary demonstrations of the best that is known about 
the preparation of teachers. 

5. The College should consider the development of teaching laboratories that provide for the 
critical analysis of teaching practice. Traditional forms of micro teaching continue to be 
usefiil. Additionally, facilities for the use of interactive video, a library for the review of 
purposefiil video tapes and protocols of actual classroom practice, and the development of 
simulations, cases, and classroom portfolios would greatly enhance the clinical or diagnostic 
capabilities of teacher candidates. These teaching laboratory facilities could be located both 
on campus and potentially in cluster schools where significant numbers of internships are 
coHiducted. 

6. The College has initiated exemplary minority recruitment programs through its collaborative 
relationships with area schools and community colleges, and has established exemplary 
retention programs as well. The curriculum also reflects the substantial commitment of the 
College to multicultural educatioa Still, as elsewhere, the proportion of minority candidates 
in relation to the proportion of diversity of school populations requires that these initiatives 
could be expanded. UNF's experience in minority recruitment is an exemplar for others as 
the profession seeks a more diverse population of teachers. 

7. The College is encouraged to expand its program evaluation and student assessment 
capacities to reflect a reasonable measure of the outcomes of its programs. As 
accountability for the quality of graduates becomes more the responsibility of the College 
and the University as opposed to a regulatory component of the State's review, the College 
must become more actively involved in measuring the worth of its programs and the quality 
of its graduates to positively affect school praaice. The Florida Institute for Education 
could contribute tc this initiative through longitudinal case studies of a selected population 
of the College's graduates who subsequently become professional teachers in Florida's 
schools. 

8. The quality of leadership in the College of Education and Human Services will ultimately 
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spell the success of the program redesign initiative currently underway at the initial and 
advanced levels. The creation of the new Ed.D. in educational leadership is commendable 
as well. Mich progress has been made in program development, as well as in laying the 
groundwork for significant collaboration with re^onal elementary and secondary schools 
through the Office of the Deaa At tWs time, the College has a significant opportunity to 
extend its leadership role in school improvement throughout the region and the state, and to 
provide models of exemplary practice for the profession at large. Beyond the OflSce of the 
Dean, sound academic and professional leadership has been demonstrated and must 
continue to be supported at the departmental and program-area levels as well. Individual 
faculty initiatives that foster the mutual goals of the CoUege also must continue to be 
fostered. High quality classroom teachers and district administrators have distinguished 
themselves as major contributors to the CoUege's programs. The high potential of the 
College of Education and Human Services can be met through the collective will of these 
important educators. 
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CURRICULUM 



VITA 



DONALD JOHN STEDMAN 



BIOGRAPHICAL INFOBMAIIQM : 

Dean and Professor of Education 
School of Education 
Campus Box // 3500 

The University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27599-3500 
919/966-2436 

Home Address: 6601 Huntingridge Read 

Chapel Hill. North Carolina 2751A 
919/490-3260 



Education: Public Schools - New York State, Regents, 19A9, Science 

St. Boneventure University, 3,A., cur, laude , 1953, Scciclogy 

University of Rochester, H.A,, 1959, Psychology 

Clinical end Research Interr.ship, Sonouia State Hospital and the 

Berkeley Child Study Center, Univert'ity of California at Berk 

1961 

George Peabody College fcr Teachers (Vanderbilt University), Ph, 
1962, Psychology 

Military Service: U. S. Arxy (1953-55), Captain, Arir.y Reserve (1955-62) 



ACADEMIC APPOINTHEyrrS ; 

Assistant Professor, Medical Fsychology and Child Psychiatry, Duke Universiv 

Medical Center, Durhaa, NC, 1963-57 • 
Associate Professor, Medical Psychology and Child Psychiatry, Duke Universit 

Medical Center, Durham, NG, 1968. 
Lecturer, Departaent of Education, Duke University, Durham, NC, 1964-68. 
Visiting Assistant Professor, Departnent of Fsychology, University of Inorrh 

Carolina at Chapel Kill, 1964-68. 
Lecturer, Department of Psychology, Duke University, Durhair., NC, 1964-68. 
Member, Faculty on Research Training, Center for the Study of Aging and Huca 

Development, Duke University, 1966-63. 
Visiting Associate Professor of Education, School of Education, University c 

North Carolina at Chapel Hill, Susuner, 1968* 
Associate Professor of Psychology, George Peabody College for Teacher?, V.as: 

Tennessee, 1968-71 • 

Associate Professor of Pediatrics, Vanderbilt University School of Medicine, 

Nashville, Tennessee, 1968-71. 
Professor of Education, School of Education, University of North Carolina at 

Chapel Hill, 1971-present . 
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ACADEMIC APPOINTMENTS (continued) 



Member » Faculty o£ the Bugh Institute for Child and Family Policy, Frank rcrter 
Graham Child Development Center, UNC-Chapel Hill, 1982-present, 

Visiting Lecturer, School of Education, College of Advanced Education, 
Canberra, Australia, October. 1987. 

Fulbright Scholar, New Zealand-United States Educational Foundation, Auckland, New 
Zealand, January X990. 



ADMINISTRAII7E APPOraTKBNTS : 

Associate Director, Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr. Foundation, Washington, DC, 1962-63. 
Assistant to Special Assistant to the President on Mental Retardation, end 

Coordinator, White House Conference on Mental Retardation, Washington, DC, 

1963 • 

Co-Director, Pediatric Psychiatry Training Program, Duke University Medical 
Center, 1963~68. 

Research Director, Ford Foundation Education Improvement. Prograa, Duke University 
1965-68. 

Associate Director, John F. Kennedy Center for Research on Education end Hcaan 

Developnent, George Peabody College, 1968-70. 
Director, John F. Kennedy Center for Research on Education and Hu::ian Developnent, 

George Peabody College, 197 O--?!, 
Director of Human Developaent Prograzis, Vanderbilt University School c£ Mecicine, 

1968-71. 

Chainnan, Division of Behavioral Sciences in Education, School of Zducaticn, 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 1971-73, 
Associate Director, Frank Porter Grahas Child Development Center, University of 

North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 1971-76, 
Chairn:an, Division of Special Education, School of Education, University of Morth 

Carolina at Chapel Hill, 1975-77, 
Special Assistant to the Senior Vice President and Director* Teacher Education 

Re^/iew Frograa, The University of Korth Carolina System., 1976'-7S, 
Associate Vice President for Acadecic Affairs, The University of Korth Carolina 

Systen-., July 197 8'-June 1979, 
Acting Vice President for Research and Public Ser-i^ice Progracis, The University of 

North Carolina System, July 1979-January 1981. 
Associate Vice President for Acader.ic Affairs, The University cf Horth Carolina 

System, February 1981-August 1990, 
Dean, School of Education, University of North Carolina at Chapel Kill, September 

1990-present . 



PSOPZSSIQNAL LICENSURE : 

Practicing Psychologist, North Carolina, 1963~present . 



PROFSSSIOKAL AND CONSULTATIVE APPOINTKEm'S ; 

Member, Scientific Review Coniciittee, Kennedy Laboratories, Massachusetts General 
Hospital, l96Z-^2. 

Consultant, Scientific Advisory Boards Joseph P, Kennedy, Jr, Foundation, 1963-6 
Consultant, President's Coomittee on Mental Retardation, White House, Washington 
DC, 1963. 
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PROFESSION*!. AND CONSULTATIVE AIPOKTKENTS (eontinoeJ) 

consultant. 0££i« o£ th. Special Assistant t, tha Fresidar.t on Her.tal 

Retardation, 19"-65. R„biceiii. Inc.. Nev York City. 1963-67. 

£r.i!^MvSor=-itt«^I Snt:rE«.r.ation. Civitan Intetnational an. m 

„eo.?rrctr»itr« S'.^^^^^^^ 

President, 1966 • n ^i n ^ PnV»i ir Kpai^-h SeT:ic^% 

Member. Mental Retardation Projects Rev-.ew Panel. U.S. Public heal n .er..C-. 
Mental Retardation Division. Bureau of Health Services. 196. 67 . 

Member. Coordinating Comxittes. Project ^-^f f^f^' ^,^^^r;,^^;,!,^ 1C65 . 
TT-iPid Selection Officer. Peace Corps, Worldvide Doctor's Program. i.c3. 
Consultant: OfUc"o£ ti. Special Lsiatant on Mental Ratat4at.on to tn. Seora 

of Health. Education and Welfere, 1966-67 . , „ ^ • ^-^^ 

Chairman! committee on U.S. Junior Chamber of Cc.erce Menta Re.arcat.cn 

Programs. National Association for Retarded Ch-.ldren. 156^^66. , 
Member! Advisory Board. "Juniper Gardens" Project. Bureau of Child Research. . 

Pe^:n.?tToriui?ai"t!'president's Co..ittee on Mental Retardation 1566-73 

Con^uUant. Mental Retardation Division. Bureau ^^^ealth eq.ce . . .^_^bl- 
Health Service. 1967 ; Mental Retardation Division. Reh.b.lx c.. .e...c„ 
Adninistration. Social and Rehabilitation Ser.xce. ^KE.' _1967 ^0. 

Member. Committee on Ethics in Research wx'.n Children. Dvs on Ue... . 
Psychology). A=^:rican Psychological Association. ^^^J-^S. 

Member! Resefrcb Advisory Council. U.S. Office of Ecucaticn .. ... 

Member. Governor's Advisory Council on Mental Re-.ardation. S.c-.e 

MembirBoa;d of Directors. Tennessee Association for Retarded Chilcren 1968; 
Chair.;n. Advisory Board. Tennessee Association for Retarcec Co-ldrer. /C 
Vice President for Psychology, Southeastern Region, American Assoc.c.c.. c 

Deficiency. 1969-71 . . ^ , .^v 7r- — s--^ USO 

Member. Advisory Council. Education Professions .'evelcpnienr nc . rr.,— . 

Washington^ DC. 1968-70. v.^v„.-iic T— n-ss 
Member. Board of Directors. Council of Community Services. N.shv.U- - 

MemberPU;nins Board. Ar.erican Association on_Mental Deficiency. 1969-70. 

?r-!nciDel I-vestisator and Communications Cooromator, technical As^.s...-;^- 
Deveiop'meJt iystem. Fr.nV. Porter Graham Child Development Center. Umvers 
or North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 1971-73. ... o^^-^r^A Ch-' 

Consultant. Education Committee, North Carolina Association for ..e-..c-d - 

Cons!;fta;l%ivision of Developmental Disabilities. Social and Rehab il it a tier 
Services. Washington* DC, 197 2-77. ^^^ar^ ^ c£ r>3't 

Consultant. Office of Coordination of Menta Retarcation. .epar..=... 

Education and Welfare. Washington, DC, l^/^"''*; , - i^ssisza 

He..!:!'A"LrBlr;5:'Nr:-loS'i.nta. on .a» an. t.e Han.ioa.pa.. Kot:= 

University, South Bend, Indiana, 1973-/5. p^.^sct. Genera 

Member, Advisory Panel on Child Mental Health Services. .11.-. P.c. 
Research Corp.. McLean. Virgin-.a, 19/3-/5. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND CONSULTATIVE APPOINTMENTS (continued) 

Mecber, Major Advisors Group* Technical Assistance Development Systems, Universit: 

of North Carolina at Chapel Kill, 197 2-78* 
Member, Developmental Disabilities Technical Assistance System National Advisor/ 

Board, University of North Carolina et Chapel Hill, 1973-78. 
Chairman, Advisory Council, North Carolina Association for Retarded Citizens, 

197 4-84. 

Chairman, Cooperative Planning Consortium of Special Education Programs, The 
University of North Carolina System, 1974-76 (Office of Vice President for 
Planning)* Member, representing The University of North Carolina System, 
1977-presenti 

Chairman, Committee on Handicapped Citizens, North Carolina Civitan International 
197 4-7 5. 

Member, Research and Evaluation Advisory Cccicittee, North Carolina Departcent of 
Correction, 197 4-75 ♦ 

Member, Mental Health Council, Office of the Secretary of Human Resources, State 

of North Carolina, 1975-77. 
Principal Consultant, Office for Handicapped, Office of the Secretary cf Health, 

Education end V?elfare, Washington, DC, 197 5--77 . 
Member, Technical Advisory Committee, North Carolina Statewide Prekindergarten 

Screening Program, State Department of Human Resources, 197 5-76. 
Member, Advisory Committee, Institute for the Development of Human Resources, A 

Division of Random House, Inc., Nev York City, 1976-78. 
Member, Executive Comnittee and Chairman, Advocacy Cotnmittee, The National Kigbe 

Education Consortium of Special Education Programs, 1976-7 8. 
Mec:ber, National Advisory Board, National Learning Disabilities Assistance 

Project, Merrimac, Massachusetts, 1977-79. 
Member, Advisory Council on Teacher Education, State Department of Public 

Instruction, North Carolina, 1977--7 8. 
Member, Council on Educational Services for Exceptional Children, State Beard cf 

Education, North Carolina, 1977-78, 
Member, Commission on Mental Health, Mental Retardation, and Substance Abuse 

Services, State of North Carolina, 197 8-84^ mezb^r. Executive Ccncittee and 

Chairrnan, Committee on Mental Retardation, 197 8-82; Chairnan, Standards 

Committee, 1981-85. 

MeDber, Review Panel, Title XX Trainir^g Contracts, Departcent of KuC;sn Resources 

State of North Carolina, 197 8-79. 
Member, National Advisory Council, Project CHILD, College of Education, Universi 

of Illinois at Chicago Circle, 197 8-79. ■ 
Member, State Evaluation Co^^cittee on Teacher Education, State Board of Ecucatio 

North Carolina, 1978-81. 
Co-Chairperson, Task iorce on Mental Retardation and Developmental Disabiliries, 

Governor's Conference on Mental Health, North Carolina, 197 9. 
Member, CoTatnittee on North Carolina Criciinal Justice Education and Training 

System, N, C* Department of Justice, 1979 . 
Mesiber, Board of Advisors, Josephine Kugel Foundation, McLean. Virginia, 197 8-3' 
Member, Advisory Council, North Carolina Program Managers Training System., Stat 

Personnel Department, 197 9-81. 
Mectber, Task Force on Academic Psychiatry, Acerican Acadeay of Child Psychiatry 

1980-82. 

Member^ Liaison Committee, Quality Assurance Prograa, State Board cf Educaticn, 

North Carolina, 197 9-81. 
Menber, Governor's Task Force on Volunteerisci from the Workplace* North Carolin 
1981. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND CONSULTATIVE APPOINTMENTS (continued) 

Member, Task Force on Higher Education and the Public Schools, Southern Rec-'crai 
Education Board, Atlanta, Georgia. 1981-83. ' 

McEber, Planning Cotamittee, Task Force on Education for Economic Growth, Ecucatic- 
Coomission of the States, 1982-83. 

Metftber, Planning Cotamittee, Governor's Task Force on Education for Econoaic 
^Growth, North Carolina, 1983-84. 

Visiting Comoittee Chair, Southern Association of Colleges and Schools: 

Mississippi State University - 1983 j Texas A & 1 University - 198^* Tg-nessee 
Technological University - 1985. ' 

Member, Governor's Planning Conaittee. North Carolina Center for the ^dva-ca-o.- 
of Teaching. 1984-85. ' " *"'" 

Chair-an, Review Panel, Review of Colleges of Education, State Unive-^-^v "^vs-e- 
of Florida, 1984-85. ^ wjr^^cu. 

Chairaan, Statewide Conference on the Prevention of Developmental D-sa-^'- -:t^-'» = 

Me-ber. Technical Advisory Committee. Legisletive Study of Vocational Zduca-'oi <r 
North Carolina, 1985-86, * " 

Govs-crs Task forca on tht Pr==aracior. cf Te-c-e-s 

S-sn-lor Consultant in Education, Florida Board of Reeenrs, 1055-0-63,.-^ 
• Cheirr.an. Re-/iew Panel, College of Education. University of Hir^-lJcra^ cc; 
™19S2-19S7.'' -^"^'^ '"'^^'^'-^ Haddonfieid. NJ/CwirHead.' 

Cc-Cocrcinator. The Presidential Candidates Foru. . Th. University cf vcr.h 
Carcinc and the North carcxma Center for Public Television C-a-ei v,-- 
Se?ter.cer 198/ (A nationally televised forurr. and debare an r.g "De-cc"'-"!";-"^' 
r-epuoiican candicates for President cf the Unired States in --e "^'4^ " 
^usscay" primary.) ""■ 

Chairi-.an, Board of Trustees and Advisory Board. Model Se-'ices F-cc-a:; 

Cerc_ina. Inc., 1984-38, " " '-c.... 



Chairman. Review Panel. Review cf Colleges cf Education. Arkansas :;eDa— c-' 
r.icr.ar Education, IS 87-88. -^?<^ 

Member Review Panel, Centers of Ezcceller.ce Prograr.. South Carolina Ccnn-s-'^- 0- 

r.igner Ecucation, 1987-89 . °" 

MeiLser, Human Resources Develoss'^nt '^ask Vn-ro m r n«,^^ r 

May 1988-June 1989, ' °' ''•"^"-^^ J^escurces. 

Co-caoderator and Consultant in Education, Executive Seminars. Aspen Institute. 

-9eS-t.resent (Aspen. Colorado end yvG, Maryland Centers) . 
.■.c:-b£r, Advisor:- Pans!, Center icr Early Adolescenca, :he Univer^ltv cf Ilcr:"- 
Car:lina at Chapel Hill, 1990-pr«ssn': . " ' 
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BOARDS OF TRUSTEES AND ADVISORY COUNCIL S: CURRE NT MEHBE^IP 

Menber^ National Advisory Council, Illinois Institute on Developmental 

Disabilities^ Chicago (chair) • 
Member, Advisory Council. NC Matheiratics end Science Education Network, UHC-Chapel 

Hill* 

Member, Chancellor's Advisory Council, Principals* Executive Program, UNC-Chapel 
Hill. 

Member, Board of Directors, NC Association for Children with Learning 
Disabilities. 

Member, President's Advisory Council, Association for Retarded Citizens of NC, 
Inc. (chair). 

Member, Advisory Board, NC Society for Autistic Adults and Children, Inc. 
UNC Board of Governors Liaison to the Board of Trustees of the North Carolina 

Center for the Advancement of Teaching. 
Representative for the UNC President on the Board of Directors, Southeastern 

Educational Improven:ent Laboratory, Research Triangle Park. NC. 
Representative for the UNC President on the Board of Directors, The Public School 

Forum of North Carolina. 
Member, National Advisory Committee, Carolina Policy Studies Frograni, UNC^-Chapel 

Member, National Advisory Council, the National Center for the Paideia Prcgram, 
UNC-Chapel Kill. 

Member, Advisory Committee. The SRE3/Kenan Fund Literacy Project. 

Member, Board of Directors, the National Center for Family Literacy, Ir.c.i 

Louisville, Kentucky, 
Member. Board of Directors. Orange County Litjeracy Council. Chapel Hill, NC, 
Member, Beard of Trustees, InterServ, Nev York> NY, 

Member, Coordinating Task Force, the Nev Hope Mccel School Prcject, Orange County 

Schools, North Carolina (Vice Chair). 
Member, Advisory Council. Southern Education Foundation/Ford Foundation - North 

Carolina consortium to increase the number c£ minority teachers in the public 

schools. 



EDITORIAL EXPERIENCE 

Editor. Research and Training Section, Mental Retardation , 1962-63. 
AsGOciate Editor, American Journal of Mental Deficiency , 1971-7^. 
Member, Editorial Board, John Day Publishing Co., Nev York City, 1970-75. 
Consulting Editor, Exceptional Children . The Council for E:<ceptional Children, 

Washington, DC, 1971-77. 
Consulting Editor, Child Development Abstracts . Socie-y for Research in Child 

Development, 1972-77, 
Consulting Editor, Special Education in Transition (Special issues journal). The 

Council for Exceptional Children (CEC) , 1980-1990. 
Editorial Consultant. Carolina Journal of Educational Research , Greenville. NC, 

1980-1990. 



ACADE>a:C CQHMITTES APPOIKTKENTS 

Member, Training Committee. Project fcr Training Teachers of Emotionally Disturbed 

Children, Duke University, Durham, NC 1964-68. 
Chairman, Mental Retardation Committee. Duke University Department of Psychiatry. 

196A-68. 
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ACADEMIC COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS (continued) 

Kecb^r, Advisory Committee, Duke University Regional Education Programs » 1967-68. 
Secretary^ Board of Governors, Duke University Faculty Club, 1967-68.^ 
Member, Graduate InRtruction Committee, George Peabody College, Nashville, TN, 
1968-7 !• 

Member, Council on Academic Affairs, George Peabody College, Nashville, TN, 1970- 

Member! Committee on Medical Education, Vanderbilt University School cf Medicine, 

Nashville, TN, 1969-71. 
Member, Board of Advisors, Children's Regional Medical Center, Vanderbilt 

University. Nashville, TN, 1970-71, 
Chairman, Govemmenr Grants Committee, Peabody College Campaign, Nasvhille, TN, 

1970-71, 

Member, President's Administrative Cabinet. Peabody College, Nashville, TN, 19/C- 

Member, Advisory Board, Biological Sciences Research Center, UNC Medical Center, 

Chapel Kill. NC, 1971-73. 
Member, Dean's Cabinet, School of Education, University of North Caroline at 

Chapel Hill, 1971-7ii; 1975-77. 
Member, Executive Committee, School of Education, University of North Carolina at 

Chapel Hill, 197 W3; 1975-76. 
Chairman, Program Review Committee. School cf Education, University cf North 

Carolina at Chapel Kill, 1972, 
Member, Self-Study Committee, School of Education, University cf Kcrrb Carolina at 

Chapel Hill, 1972. 

Member, University Research Council, University cf North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 
1973-77 . 

Chairman, School of Education Resource Assessment Project, University cf North 

Carolina at Chapel Hill, 1973-75. 
Chairman, Social Sciences and Professional Schools Committee, University Research 

Council, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 197^-78. 
Member, Advisory Board, Group Child Care Consultant Services. School of Sccial 

Work, University of North Carolina at Chapel Kill, 1975-79. 
Chairman, University Council on Research, The University cf North Carolina System, 

197 9-81. 

Chairman, University Council on Teacher Education, The University cf North 

Carolina System, 197 8-?resenr . 
Chairman, University Council on Continuing Education, The University of North 

Carolina System. 1979-81. 
Chairman, University Council on Urban Studies, The University of North Carolina 

System, 1979-81. 

Member, Advisory Council, Institute for Transportation Research and Education, The 

University of North Carolina System, 1979-81. 
Chairman, University Council on Envirorjsental Studies, The University of North 

Carolina System, 1979-81. 
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PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION MEMBERSHIPS 



Society for Research in Child Development 
North Carolina Association for Retarded Citizens 
Society for College and University Planning 
American Educational Research Association 



RESEARCH INTERESTS 



Human Development Research and Training, Research Prograsa Administration* 
Consultation and Technical Assistance Systems. Program Planning and Evaluation 
in Higher Education, Child Development Research and Social Policy, Higher 
Education Administration, Teacher Education. 
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Stedsan, D.J. (1969). A recipe for improving residential care: Add a dash of 

capitalisiQ. Mind Over Matter (Tennessee Department of Mental Health), 14 (2), 
13-iet 

Stedaan, D*J. (1969). Special educations A condition for renewal cf Anerican 

education. Mental Retardation. 7 (3), 51-52. 
Stednan, D.J., cnf'fora, M., & Spitznagel, A, (1969). A comparison of parent and 
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disadvantaged children. Journal of Exceptional Children , 35 (6), 4S8-89* 
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studies through 1968. IMRID Papers and Reports , 6 (2), 1-57. 
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MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING BETVvEEN THE FLORIDA 
BOARD OF REGENTS, THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, AND 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR ACCREDITATION OF TEACHER EDUCATION 



Preamble 

Florida is committed to the prpparation of quality teachers 
through state approved teacher education programs within the 
state's public and independent institutions of higher education. 
To ensure the quality of teacher preparation programs within the 
State University System and to reduce unnecessary duplication of 
quality control measures through various state and national 
evaluative reviews, the Board of Regents, the National Council of 
Accreditation for Teacher Education, and the Department of 
Education's Office of Program Approval have developed a plan to 
conduct joint teacher education program reviews. 

The National Council of Accreditation for Teacher Education, the 
Department of Education's Office of Program Approval, and the 
Board of Regents agree the following guidelines will govern the 
joint review process. 

IT IS AGREED THAT: 

The Joint Teacher Education Program Review is a collaborative 
effort to assess, approve, and accredit quality teacher 
preparation programs within the State University System. The 
three agencies. The National Council of Accreditation for Teacher 
Education (NCATE) , The Department of Education (DOE), and The 
Board of Regents (BOR) will jointly conduct their respective 
review processes for all professional education programs under 
their jurisdiction. The process will be designed to fit the 
needs of the teacher education units/programs, the universities, 
the state, and NCATE. Coordination will occur in the 
organizational, self-study, and site visit phases. The final 
reports, and in the case of the DOE and NCATE final approval, will 
be independent . 

2. As part of the review process, the NCATE Preconditions 
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Documentation Report & the ' ..stitutional Report will be used 
by the BOR and the DOE concurrently with supplemental 
self -study reports, i.e,, BOR Addendum and the DOE Curriculum 
Folios respectively, prepared by the institutions under 
review. The Institutional Report contains a Professional 
Education Unit's responses to NCATE standards and criteria as 
outlined in the NCATE "Standards, Procedures, and Policies 
for the Accreditation of Professional Education Units," The 
BOR and DOE supplemental reports are intended to provide a 
state and system perspective. This perspective is not 
included in the NCATE Institutional Report, Institutions 
participating in the program review will be provided with a 
self-study guide outlining the content and format of the 
reports from each of the state agencies. 

On-site visits to professional education units under review 
will be conducted by £.11 three agencies according to the 
schedule set by the National Council of Accreditation for 
Teacher Education and agreed to by the DOE, BOR, and the 
universities. In the case of an institution wanting to 
change the review timetable, the BOR must approve the change 
prior to the institution contacting the other agencies. The 
decision to postpone must be agreed upon jointly by all 
reviewing agencies . 

The DOE review team will collaborate with the NCATE Board of 
Examiners to evaluate and vote on unit standards for NCATE 
and program specific recommendations for DOE program 
approval. The BOR Lead Consultant and Staff will accompany 
the team throughout the review process, but will not be 
voting members in the determination of met or unmet NCATE 
standards. In addition, the BOR lead consultant will 
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accompany the NCATE chair and the DOE team representative to 
the final meeting with the Unit head wherein the team's 
findings will be discussed. The composition of the NCATE, 
BOR, DOE team members is the responsibility of each of the 
agencies involved . 

The BOR lead consultant will' be selected by the universities 
and the Board of Regents staff through the usual program 
review procedure. One of the six NCATE selected Board of 
Examiners (BOE) (preferably the BOE chair or assistant chair) 
will be selected by the BOR lead consultant, the BOR office, 
and the university to serve as university consultant. The 
university consultant will be responsible for carrying out 
the assigned duties of members of the Board of Examiners, as 
well as, the duties of a BOR university consultant. The dual 
role of the BOE chair/ university consultant will necessitate 
that NCATE responsibilities be fulfilled first, followed by 
the responsibilities to the BOR as university consultant. 
The lead and university consultants, with the assistance of 
BOR staff, will identify and assign responsibilities to be 
carried out during the review process, as well as a timetable 
to accomplish the identified tasks. The BOR will orient the 
consultants prior to the site visit. 

Upon completion of the on-site, visit the DOE and BOR 
consultants will meet to discuss the DOE team's assessment 
of the quality of the teacher education programs and the 
team's overall findings. The university consultant will 
draft a preliminary institutional report to be used by the 
lead consultant as a resource in writing a system-wide report 
for the Board of Regents. 
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6, Each agency will forward a copy of its final report and any 
additional communication related to the accreditation, 
approval, and/or evaluation of a university's programs to the 
other agencies, 

?• All agencies will work cooperatively to review and improve 
the joint review process. Representatives from each of the 
agencies will meet after each site visit to discuss ways in 
which the review process could be improved to more 
effectively carry out the mission of the joint review and to 
assure the fulfillment of Florida's commitment to prepare 
quality teachers for the state's schools. 

8. The Commissioner, Chancellor, and NCATE President (or 

designees) will convene to review the process after one 
complete round of institutiorial reviews. 




President, National Council of 

Accreditation for Teacher Education 
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Betty Castor 
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Goals 

one year ago this month, the Board of Regents accepted an 

^•^^,,0 ^hailenae for our teacher education programs. The 
ambitious challenge the next five years, 

lhfstSte SSivers?ty system will increase its support for 
preserviJe aid ISteJviL teacher education activities and 
bui?d Stronger ties with the public schools. 

The specific goals for teacher education included: 



1. 



2. 



Supplying 60% of the new teachers needed in Florida 
each year. 

Restructuring preservice teacher education programs to 
provide greater coordination among curriculum 
componlnts (general education, professional education, 
and Subiect matter) , to establish realistic caps on 
pSofSsi^nal education requirements, and to involve the 
community colleges in the delivery of appropriate 
professional coursework. 

J. ■ Measuring teacher education program quality by national 
standards. 

4 Fostering increased interest in the teaching 
profession, especially among minorities. 

5. Providing increased service to the public schools. 

6. conducting research on teaching and learning. 
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Progress 



During May and June of this year, each of our universities 
presented progress reports on its efforts toward achieving 
these goals. While we are making progress, still more needs 
to be done. 

The institutional reports included respohses to specific 
questions about: 

1. plans to increase the numbers of graduates from 
approved teacher education programs; 

2. additional resources the Colleges of Education have 
received or anticipate receiving; 

3. how the universities assure that students have the 
opportunity to complete an approved program within two 
years beyond the Associate in Arts degree (or within 
three years in the case of the University of Florida) ; 

4- how professional programs are coordinated with the 
community colleges; 

5- services performed for the public schools; and 

6- institutional plans to achieve all of the Master Plan 
goals for teacher education. 



Promising Developments 

A number of promising developments were reported: 

1. The total number of students admitted to teacher 
education programs is up at seven of our universities 
(FAJMU, FAU, FIU, FSU, UCF, UNF, & UWF) for 1988-89. 
[Refer to Table 1. ] 

2. Four universities (FAMU, UCF, UNF, & FIU) have recently 
received or anticipate receiving additional faculty 
positions - 

3. Two universities (FAMU & FIU) are planning major 
curriculum reviews, with modification and consolidation 
of courses being one of the primary goals - 

4.. One university (FSU) is redirecting students from 

elementary education programs into critical teacher 
shortage areas- 




All nine universities are involved in fostering 
interest in teaching as a career. UCF is working on a 
model minority recruitment program with Orange County. 

Three of the five Department of Education sponsored 
alternate preparation centers are located at state 
universities (FAMU/FSU, FAU, & UCF) . 

7. ;-.ll of our Colleges of Education are accredited or are 
in thN=> process of attaining accreditation by the 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 
(NCATE) . 

8. Designating teacher education programs as limited ^ 
access programs has not adversely affected admissions 
or iainority enrollment. 

9. The Department of Education Teacher Education Program 
Approval Process is one of sixteen nationally approved 
by NCATE. 

10. The Board of Regents staff is working with NCATE and 
with the DOE Bureau of Teacher Education to coordinate 
the NCATE review process, the BOR program review 
process, and the DOE teacher education program approval 
process. The BOR teacher education program review in 
1989-90 will be the first such coordinated review. 



Where We Need To Do More 

Despite the progress described above, there are areas where 
we need to do' more: 

1, In several of our teacher education curricula, the 
course and credit hour requirements are such that a 
typical student cannot complete the program in the 
standard four-year time frame. And most of our 
universities are reluctant to have community colleges 
offer any professional coursework. 

Recommendations 

a. Our universities must collaborate with the 

community colleges to encourage students to enter 
the teaching profession. The universities should 
follow the lead FSU and FAMU have set with a model 
articulation agreement between Tallahassee 
Community College, FSU and FAMU, where the two 
universities accept credit for the Education 
Foundations course taught at the community 
college in lieu of the university Education 
Foundations course. Information on students who 



no . 



, took the Tallahassee Cominunity College course 
shows that as many as two~thirds of the students 
are now enrolled in university teacher education 
prograins . 

b. Early field experiences should be offered by all 
coinmunity colleges • 

Although there is a considerable amount of service being 
provided to the public schools, service is not on an 
equal footing with teaching or research as a basis lor 
tenure, promotion, and salary decisions. Therefore, 
faculty are discouraged from heavy involvement in 
providing service to the public schools. 

Even though Rule 6C-5.221, F.A.C., clearly states that 
such service should be considered in tenure and 
promotion recommendations, discussions with the College 
of Education Deans raised some questions as to whether 
service is being given full consideration at the 
department and college level. 



Recommendations 

a. The presidents should get involved with their 
Colleges of Education the way they are with their 
Colleges of Business, Engineering and Medicine. 
The presidents should work with their vice 
presidents to see that service to the public 
schools is reflected in tenure and promotion 
recommendations . 

b. Our universities need to conduct more research on 
ways to improve teaching and learning in our 
public schools* Four of our universities have lab 
schools which provide. a perfect opportunity for 
research studies and demonstration projects. Each 
College of Education should establish an annual 
agenda for faculty and doctoral research based on 
a survey of public school needs and Department of 
Education priorities. 

c. A feedback mechanism needs to be developed to 
routinely share research findings with the public 
schools, community colleges, and the Department of 
Education. One possibility would be to publish a 
journal through the State University System Press 
similar to Research in Action published by 
Virginia Commonwealth University. 

d. The Florida Institute of Education is a Type I 
Center in the State University System responsible 
for public school, community college, and state 
university collaboration. The Florida Institute 
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of Education should play a leadership role in 
providing service to the public schools and 
conducting research on ways to improve our public 
schools. 

Although the number of Black graduates of teacher 
education programs does not seem to be decreasing in 
Florida [Refer to Table 2.] as it is in many other 
parts of the country, we must do more to ensure 
sufficient Black representation in the teaching 
profession. This representation is critical because 
23.7% of Florida's current public school students are 
Black. 

In 1988, only 15.2% of Florida's public school teachers 
were Black. [Refer to Table 3.] 

Recommendations 

a. Our universities should develop specific 
strategies to recruit minorities into teaching. 
For example, curriculum modifications and a well- 
planned 2+2 articulation program to encourage a 
smooth transition from associate in arts programs 
into t^-acher education programs could enhance our 
minority recruitment efforts significantly. 

b. Each university should set goals for minority 
enrollment in its College of Education as called 
for in the SUS Master Plan. 

c. The 10% alternate admissions policy is being used 
less frequently as a strategy to recruit 
minorities into teacher education programs. 
[Refer to Table 4.-] Each university should use 
the 10% alternate admi^si^ns policy as a minority 
recruitment strategy fc 'ts teacher education 
programs. [Refer to Tables 5, 6, 1, and 8.] 

Although the total number of students admitted to 
teacher education programs is up at seven of our 
universities, we must do more to direct teacher 
education enrollments to critical teacher shortage 
areas . 

Elementary education, an area where teacher shortages 
are not projected, continues to have the largest 
student enrollments. [Refer to Table 9".] 

The curriculum for the majority of our teacher 
education programs has not changed significantly in 
decades. Potential teachers are not taking enough math 
and science content courses. Our files are full of 




transcripts of elementary teacher candidates who have 
taken either no math or no science. Nor are potential 
teachers taught effective math and science teaching 
methods. They are not being effectively taught how to 
use instructional technology. They are not being 
taught the dcicision-making, team-building and 
problem-solving skills so critical to effective 
school-based management. Nor are they learning how to 
teach these skills to their students, even though the 
skills are" increasingly important in the workplace • 
They are not being effectively taught how to work with 
at-risk students, nor how to form effective 
partnerships with parents. 

Recommendations 

a. We need to bring our teacher education programs in 
line with what we know today about teaching and 
learning* We want to teach for today's schools. 
The teacher education curriculum should include 
more instruction in effective math and science 
teaching methods, how to use instructional 
technology, how to be leaders in the restructuring 
of schools, how to work vith at-risk students, and 
how to form effective partnerships with parents. 

b. Our Colleges of Education should take the lead in 
educational reform in the public schools. 




Recommendations 



To keep us on track toward our Master Plan goals, .the Board 
of Regents should initiate a comprehensive three-year 
collaborative effort to restructure our teacher education 
curricula so we will be ready when the National Board of 
Professional Teaching Standards implements its standards m 
1993. 

1 The Board of Regents should hire a national consultant, 
possibly from the Carnegie Forum on Education and the 
Economy, to assist in designing a system for the Board 
of Regents to work jointly with the Department of 
Education and the National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education (NCATE) to conduct a comprehensive 
curriculum review for all teacher education programs^ 
over the next three years. Further, a national panex 
with representatives from NCATE and the National Beard 
for Professional Teaching Standards should evaluate the 
joint curriculum review process. 

2 The Board of Regents staff in collaboration with the 
Department of Education should develop an implementa- 
tion plan for the simultaneous curriculum review and 
reauthorization of all teacher education programs and 
limited access program authorizations. 

3 Limited access proposals for teacher education programs 
should include a plan to direct teacher education 
enrollments to critical teacher shortage areas. 

4. The 1989-90 Board of Regents Teacher Education Program 
Review should identify a specific component of _ 
coursework suitable for delivery at the community 
college level. 

Each of our universities should setgcals for minority 
enrollment in its College of Education. 



D . 



6. Progress toward meeting the Master Plan goals for 

teacher education production should be measured by the 
following indicators: 

a. the total number of graduates completing approved 
programs for initial certification; 
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. the total nxuaber of graduates completing approved 
programs for initial certification as a percentage 
of the estimated niimber of vacancies in Florida's 
public schools; 

c. the number of graduates in the critical teacher 
shortage areas; and 

d, the number of Black and Hispanic graduates 
completing approved programs for initial 
certification. 

The university presidents need to become involved in 
the Master Plan goals. The university presidents 
should take a leadership role in implementing these 
goals. University resources should be directed toward 
successful achievement of the teacher education goals. 
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GLOSSARY 



BOE 
BOR 
BTP 

CLAST 

COE 

COEHS 

DOE 

EXCEL/SPRINT 

FEGC 
FPMS 

FTCE 

IRDTE 



Board of Examiners (NCATE) 
Board of Regents 
Beginning Teacher Program 

A program designed to provide guidance, support, and practical skills to teachers at 
the outset of their careers; required for eligibility for a Florida Educator's Certificate. 

College Level Academic Skills Test 

Florida achievement test of computation and communication skills; required for 
students before they achieve upper-division status. 

College of Education 

College of Education and Human Services 

Department of Education 

Excelling in Clinical Education Learning/ 
Supervisors of Pre-Intem Teachers 

Collaboration among the COEHS at UNF, Clay, and Duval Public Schools to improve 
teacher preparation. Classroom teachers join the UNF faculty as Clinical Educators. 

Florida Essential Generic Competencies 

State-mandated competencies for students in Teacher Education Programs. 
Florida Performance Measurement System 

Domains of teaching behaviors that, along with the FEGC, provide the framework for 
professional studies in teacher education. 



Florida Teacher Certification Examination 

Assessment of proficiency in teaching specialization, professional knowledge, 
academic skills; required for Florida licensure in teacher education. 



and 



Institute for Research and Development in Teacher Education 

Florida Atlantic University institute that serves to catalyze research and development 
efforts of faculty in teacher education, and serve as a clearinghouse, support, and 
outreach center. 



NCATE 
PCOTE 

PIET 



National Council of Accreditation for Teacher Education 
President's Council on Teacher Education 

University of North Florida council charged with addressing policy issues and 
institutional-wide matters as they relate to professional education. 

Partnership in Educational Technology 

A collaboration among the COEHS at UNF, Duval Public Schools, and the Apple 
Computer Corporation designed to place a trained instructional lechnoiogist 
elementary teacher in each of Duval Countys elementary schools. 
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PREMIER 



Preparation of Minority Educators 

A collaboration among the COEHS at UNF, Duval Public Schools, and Florida 
Community College at Jacksonville to identify, recruit, and retain minority teacher 
candidates. 



PROTEACH 



SACS 
SASS 



Professional Teacher 

The University of Florida's integrated, five-year teacher preparation program in 
elementary, special, and secondary education, leadmg to initial certification and the 
master's degree. 

Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 
Student Academic Support System 

State-wide database in which students' academic progress records are maintained, and 
from which students are provided with updated audits of their progress toward degrees. 



SCATT 



Suncoast Area Teacher Training 

Preservice honors program at the University of South Florida. 



sus 

TEAC 

TEAM 
TEC 



State University System 

Teacher Education Advisory Council 

University of Central Floricb advisory council, with representatives from the general 
education faculty. 

The Florida Consortium on Teacher Education for America's Minorities 
Regional consortium of seven Florida institutions, sponsored by the Ford Foundation. 

Teacher Education Center 

Under the auspices of the Teacher Education Center Act of 1973, COEs provide 
professional development and consulting services to public schools throughout Florida. 
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